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The masked broncho buster, mounted on Hop’s piebald cayuse, came dashing straight for the 
door of the shanty, yelling loudly. “Hip hi!” came a shrill yell from somewhere. ‘The 
cayuse bucked right at the doorway, and into the shanty shot the villain. 
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Young Wild West and “Domino Dick?’ 


OR, THE BRONCHO BUSTER’S BAD BREAK 


By AN OLD SCOUT 


CHAPTER i.—Young wid West and “Domino 
Dick.” 


Dead Hollow, in the southeastern part of New 
Mexico, was quite a hustling little town at the 
time of which we write, though its voting popu- 
lation did not exceed forty. It was the trading 
center for the ranchmen and cattle owners for 
the outlying section, and at least once a month it 
was very lively there. Our story opens late on 
the afternoon of a day in early Fall, and as it 
happened to be pay-day at the ‘ranches, cowboys 
were coming in from all directions to “wet up,’ 
as they called it, and spend their wages at the two 
“whisky-mills” that were situated opposite each 
other on the one street the town contained. One 
was a long, low structure, with a dancing hall 
attached, and the other just a roughly-built struc- 
ture, rather narrow of front, but running back 
nearly fifty feet. Considering the general ap- 
pearance of the rest of the buildings in the place, 
these two were really the principal buildings in 
the town. 

The store, which was situated but a short dis- 
tance from them, had once been a ranch house, 
and though samples of the stock-in-trade littered 
the front porch in a great variety, putting on an 
air that might have been attractive to prospec- 
tive buyers, the building showed signs of decay 
and a lack of interest in the owner. The store- 
keeper was doing a good business as our story 
opens, and so were the two saloons. Bronchos 
were hitched in front of both and some were 
roaming about the street, nibbling here and there 
where a tuft of grass showed itself. Bursts of 
laughter and song rang out every few seconds, 

while the clinking of glasses was much in evi- 
fetes. 

It was from the larger of the two saloons, 
which had a sign running across the top declar- 
ing it to be the “Broadway Hotel,” that the most 
of the noise came from. There was a much lar- 
ger crowd inside than at the other, and the cause 
of thisewas probably owing to the fact that there 
was a very humorous Chinaman there. A “Heath- 
en Chinee” was always considered as a subject 
for fun by the cowboys, anyhow, but this one 
was not of the ordinary stamp, who became 
frightened when tantalized by the rough-and- 
ready riders and miners at the camps. 

On the other hand, he liked the fun, and he did 
not allow anyone to get the best of him, when it 


came to playing jokes. The Chinaman had en- 
tered the saloon but a few minutes before our 
story opens and he had at once become the center 
of attraction. He asked the bartender for a 
‘Villee dlop of tangle-foot,” and when he was 
supplied with bottle and glass he had taken con- 
siderable more than a “lilee dlop.” But he had 
paid the price asked, so there was no cause for 
anyone to make complaint, though there were 
several comments. It happened that the cowboys 
gathered in the place were in pretty good humor, 
so they did not start in to maul the Celestial; but 
contented themselves by jibing him and asking 
him all manner of questions. But he had an an- 
swer for them every time, ‘and that was why there 
was so much laughing. But whisky will do a 
whole lot sometimes, and the cowboys had been 
filling up gradually, and now some of them were 
getting decidedly reckless. One of them reached 
over and managed to catch hold of the China- 
man’s queue, but before he could give it a smart 
pull, as he no doubt intended to, it was whisked 
from his hand. 

“Lat allee light, my Melican fliend. You leavee 
my pig-tail alone, so be,” said the. Mongolian, a 
smile showing on his yellow countenance, while 
his, almond-shaped eyes twinkled. “Me allee 
samee goodee Chinee, so be. Me Young Wild 
West’s Clarae Chinee. Me gottee uncle in China 
whattee velly muchee smartee, and me allee 
samee likee my uncle.” 

“What’s that I hear?” shouted a big, raw-boned 
fellow, who came in at that moment. “Heathen, 
did yer say yer was Young Wild West’s smart 
Chinee?” 

“Lat light. Me namee Hop Wah, and me allee 
samee velly muchee smart. Me workee for Young 
Wild West, um Champion Deadshot, and me no 
flaid of um bad Melican man. Hip hi! Me allee 
samee goodee as gold! Me no lamee coyotee! 
Me standee on two legs and talkee stlaight flom 
um heart!” 

The fellow who had made the query was no 
doubt a cowboy. But there was a look about him 
that even the casual observer would have called 
villainous. Big and powerful, he surely would 
have proved a for midable foe for one to cope with. 
He had about filled up in the other saloon, and 
had dropped in probably to continue until he 
went his limit. An ugly gleam shot from his 
eyes as the Chinaman answered him, and stepping 
nearer, he blurted out: 
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“Tve heard of ther boy they call Young Wild 
West, an’ I want ter tell yer that I think he ain’t 
no good! You jest tell him that, after I git 
through with yer, do yer hear?” ; 

“Maybe, so be, you allee samee bettee tellee him 
you’self. He not so velly muchee far away.” 

“Where is he? TIl tell the young galoot!” 
roared the man, his face flushing with anger. 
“Speak out, or you'll die with a bullet through 
your heart, you yaller galoot!” 3 

“Here I am.” : 

The words rang out like a clarion note, and 
then a dashing-looking boy with a wealth of 
chestnut hair streaming over his shoulders bound- 
ed into the room. A hush came over the crowd 
instantly. There was something about the boy 
that silenced everyone. Handsome in face and 
figure, athletic and fearless in his looks, he made 
a picture that was striking and superb. He was 
attired in a fancy hunting suit of buckskin, and 
with his broad sombrero tipped well back upon 
his shapely head, he faced the man who had 
spoken to the Chinaman. 

“Here I am!” he repeated. 
with me, you big galoot?” 

“So you’re Young Wild West, are yer?” 

“That happens to be my name,” was the cool 
retort. “What do you want with me?” 

“Nothin’ at all. I jest give it out before ther 
crowd that yer was no good, that’s all.” 

“Ts that so? What made you say that? I 
never did anything to you, did I?” 

The boy spoke as coolly as though he was not 
even annoyed at the manner of the big cowboy. 

“Done anything ter me? Ha, ha, ha! That 
sounds funny, you young galoot? Yer don’t 
think Fd let a boy like you do anything ter me, 
do yer? But see here! I’ll jest tell yer why I 
said yer was no good. I’ve heard a whole lot of 
talk about you—how yer was ther champion with 
a rifle or gun, an’ all that. I heard so much that 
it made me feel sick, an’ that’s why I don’t like 

er. But I’m goin’ to have some fun with ther 

eathen what says he works fur yer, though. 
Jest stand back out of ther way, so I kin shoot 
ther soles off them outlandish slippers he’s got 
on. That heathen is my meat, an’ ther ain’t no 
one goin’ ter stop my fun, either. Ther first 
galoot what interferes will git his medicine right 
quick!” 

“Hold on, my friend!” 

As Young Wild West spoke he placed his hand 


“What do you want 


on the shoulder of the ruflianly cowboy. The 
fellow jumped quickly back. 
“See here!” he exclaimed, angrily. “I reckon 


you don’t know who I are, Young Wild West.” 

“No, I don’t know who you are,” was the calm 
retort. “I don’t care, either.” 

“Well, I’m Domino Dick, an’ I’m ther double- 
six of ther pack, too!” 

“Is that so? Well, you go ahead with your 
game, and I’ll soon show you that the double-six 
will be blocked. You just make a move to hurt 
that Chinaman and PI shoot the heels off your 
boots! Do you hear what I say, Domino Dick?” 

Some of the spectators fairly gasped when they 
heard this. It was evident that the majority of 
them knew Domino Dick, and that they feared 
him, too. While he stood in the center of the 
rovm before the boy, who had defied him in so 
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pronounced a manner, a tall, athletic man, in a 
hunting suit similar to that worn by Young Wild 
West, entered the barroom of the saloon and took 
his place near the dashing boy. This was Chey- 
enne Charlie, one of our boys partners in his 
search for fortune, fun and adventure through 
the wildest parts of the Great West. Cheyenne 
Charlie was an ex-Government scout and Indian 
fighter, and one who could always be relied upon. 
A thorough Westerner, from A to Z, yet he 
lacked the qualities of being able to lead, and 
thus it was he was proud to be called a follower 
of dashing Young Wild West. Of rather dark 
complexion, with long, black hair and a drooping 
mustache, the scout looked to be just what he 
was—a hardy son of the Wild West. 

“T reckon I’m right here, Wild,” he said, his 
eyes flashing with determination. “Go ahead an’ 
lick ther big galoot. I'll see ter it that no one 
don’t try ter interfere, an’ live! Whoopee! Wow! 
Yip, yip, yip! I’m all wool an’ a yard wide, with 
a double fringe of gold lace! Wow!” 

The scout flourished a big revolver and did a 
few steps of a breakdown on the shaky floor of 
the building. 


“Take it easy, Charlie,” said Young Wild West, 
without taking his eyes from the face of Domino 
Dick. “I reckon there isn’t anyone going to in- 
terfere. Just leave the big galoot to me.” 

When he heard this Domino Dick lost his tem- 

er completely. It would have been better for 

im if he had been able to remain calm and give 
in to the dashing boy. But that was not his way. 
He no doubt felt that his reputation as a real 
“had man” was at stake, and that he would have 
to put down the boy right before the crowd. He 
did not pull a gun, but with a lightning-like leap, 
he went for the boy, his huge fist swinging for the 
side of his head. But as quick as he was, the boy 
was quicker. He stepped aside, and as the big 
man flew past him, his right fist shot out and 
caught him hard behind the ear. The force of the 
blow_and the momentum caused by his missing 
sent Domino Dick sprawling on his stomach, 


“Get up, you big galoot! If you are looking 
for fight, come on!” x 
Young Wild West spoke as coolly as though he 
really enjoyed the situation. But this was indeed 
the fact. The „dashing boy, who had won the 
title of Champion Deadshot of the West, was 
never more pleased than when he was taming a 
bad man. Domino Dick was not long in recover- 
ing himself and getting upon his feet. His hand 
was upon his revolver the moment he did so, 
ie it was plain that he meant to kill the dashing 

oy. 

“Drop that gun!” 

The words rang out sharply, and then it was 
that the big cowboy found himself staring into 
the muzzle of a revolver that was in the boy’s 
hand. Just how he had managed to pull the 
weapon so quickly no one knew, but there it was, 
and on a line with the center of the bad man’s 
forehead, too. The gun was over half out of the 
holster when Domino Dick realized that he stood 
no chance, and as he let go it fell to the floor. 

“So you wanted to drop me, you sneaking coy- 
ote! -Weil, if you care to leave this place alive, 
don’t you try anything like that again.. I want 
you to understand that you’ve got to fight with. 


x 
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- your hands, the same as you started in to do. 


Now then, look out! I am going to jump in!” 

The boy dropped the revolver back into the 
holster and put up his hands in Pee attitude. 
There was nothing to do but to defend mself, so 
Domino Dick imitated him as well as he copld. 
Biff—spat! A right and left from the dashing 
boy caught the man on the ribs and jaw and down 
he went ina heap. Considerable steam was in the 
blow that landed on the jaw, and it was quite 
enough to put the villain to sleep. There was 
just a sigh that could be heard all over the room, 
and then Domino Dick was still upon the floor. 

“I reckon that will be about all,” said Young 
Wild West, coolly, as he nodded to the spectators. 
“He won't want any more of that style of fighting 
again.” 

Then it was that one of the cowboys, who had 
been silent throughout the excitement, took off 
his hat and waved it over his head. 

“Three cheers for Young Wild West, boys!” he 
shouted. 

The cheering that followed made the shanty 
tremble from foundation to roof, and ore it 
subsided the plucky boy had been placed upon the 
shoulders of two of the cowboys and was being 
carried about the room in triumph. | There was 
no one there who feared Domino Dick any lon- 
ger, and they just let themselves ‘Joose,” to use 
the term common to that region. 


CHAPTER IJ.—Domino Dick Visits the Camp of 
Our Friends. 


Not more than two hundred yards from the 
“Broadway Hotel,” where the stirring scene was 
being enacted between Young Wild West and 
Domino Dick, was the camp of our hero and his 
friends. Wild, as the dashing young deadshot 
was called by his friends, had left the camp with 
Cheyenne Charlie to look around the little town 
and see what was going on. While Charlie paused 
to greet an old cowboy friend outside Wild *en- 
tered the place, and was just in time to hear the 
big ruffian speak of him in a way that was any- 
thing but complimentary. He had gone right in, 
and the way he had “squared” himself the reader 
knows. It will be in order to take up those our 
hero and the scout left at the camp, so without 
going into details we will simply state that they 
were Jim Dart, a boy about the same age as our 
hero, who was the other of his two partners 
through thick and thin; Eloise Gardner, a pretty 
brunette miss, who was Jim Dart’s sweetheart; 
Anna, a young woman something past the age of 
twenty, who was the wife of Cheyenne Charlie, 
the scout, and last, but not least, charming gold- 
en-haired Arietta Murdock, the girl sweetheart 
of dashing Young Wild West, the Boy Hero of 
the West and recognized Champion Deadshot. 

The six had for some time been traveling about 
the wildest parts of the West in search of ad- 
venture, and whatever came with it, and so well 
did they like the outdoor life they were leading 
that it would have been a task for them to settle 
down in a town or village and live a life of idle- 
ness. With the party were two Chinese‘servants, ` 
brothers named Hop Wah and Wing Wah. While 


‘loon. 


they seemed to be very ordinary Celestials, to 
look at them, one of them was not. He was ex- 
traordinary, so to speak, and it was he who had 
caused Domino Dick to start the row in the sa- 
When we say that Hop was far above the 
average of his race, both in intelligence and 
tact, we are not stretching it one bit. : 

The fact was that he was a very clever sleight- 
of-hand performer, liked joking and whisky, and 
was a regular card sharp. His love for whisky 
was his worst failing. But his sterling qualities 
more than offset this evil, and more than once 
he had been the direct means of pulling our hero 
and his friends out of a bad fix, and all by his 
cleverness. 


Wing, his brother, had once called himself a 
sport, ‘allee samee Melican man,” but he had 
dropped from this class when Hop showed how 
superior he was to him in that line, and since 
that time he had worked away as the cook for 
the party contentedly, minding ‘his own business 
and not joining in the escapades of Hop, unless 
he was forced to, which was sometimes the case. 
The camp was neatly arranged, with its two 
tents, one for the use of the girls, and the other 
for the male members of the party, at the edge 
of a strip of woods that ran along at the southern 
limits of the little town, and was within easy 
access of the store. Of the three girls, Eloise 
was the more timid. That was why Jim Dart 
generally remained at the camp, and let Wild 
and Charlie make the rounds of a mining camp 
or town when they struck it. Anna, lilse Eloise, 
had not been born and reared in the West, but 
Arietta had, and she could handle a rifle or re- 
volver, or ride a bucking broncho, as well as the 
average cowboy. From her dashing young lover 
she had learned the value of remaining cool and 
collected in times of danger, and thus she was 
what might be called a real girl of the Wild West. 

Jim Dart was mending a bridle for his sweet~ 
heart while the excitement was taking place in 
the saloon, while Arietta and Anna were looking 
over the articles of clothing they had with them, 
as those of their sex generally do when they have 
the chance, after traveling a long distance. Wing, 
the cook, had finished his labors for the day, and 
he was sitting under a tree, dozing, something 
that he was very fond of doing. The shouts and 
laughter of the cowboys, who were “filling up” at 
the saloons, came to the ears of our friends, but 
they paid little or no attention to them, since 
such sounds were commen to them. A few min- 
utes later footsteps were heard coming that way. 
It was quite dark, and as they listened, it was 
easy for them to tell that there was but one per- 
son coming, and that a rather heavy-footed one. 
The next minute a big, rough-looking man ap- 
peared before them. 

“Hello!” he said, gruffly. 
West’s camp?” 

“Yes,” answered Jim Dart, as he arose to his 
feet. 

“Well, where is ther young galoot?” 

“J reckon he’s around somewhere. Do you want 
anything particular of him?” 

“Pda jest like ter leave a‘little word fur him, 
that’s all.” 

“What is it?” : 

“You kin tell him that Domino Dick was here, 


“Ts this Young Wild 
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an’ that he says as how he’s goin’ ter git square 
fur what happened a few minutes ago. I reckon 
that’s all I want ter say. If he was here himself 
I’d say more, maybe.” 

Dart walked up close to the man, who was 
standing a little out of the range of the light the 
two lanterns of the camp shed upon the scene, 
and then he could see that he looked as though 
he had been handled rather roughly. 

“I reckon you don’t want to see Young Wild 
West,” he observed, slowly.. “By your looks, you 
have already met him. I'll bet you picked a row 
with him.” 

“And if you did you certainly got the worst of 
it,” spoke up Arietta, who felt bound to say some- 
thing in praise of her dashing young lover. 

“You shet up, gal!” snorted the man, angrily. 
“Tf yer don’t keep away from me I might take a 
notion ter kiss yer. That’s ther way I act when 
there’s petticoats around sometimes. If I was 
feelin’ in ther humor I’d nab yer now an’ give 
yer a good smack.” 

“I reckon you’d better not try anything like 
that here,” said Dart, pulling his revolver. “You 
just make a bee-line for the road! Do you hear 
what I say?” 

“Oh! I ain’t goin’ ter be in no hurry about 
goin’,” was the reply. “My nalme is Domino 
Dick, an’ I’m ther boss broncho buster of these 
here parts. I never hurries unless I feel like it, 
an’ I don’t feel like it jest now.” 

As calmly as though she was going to take a 
shot at a mark, just for the sake of amusement, 
Arietta drew her revolver from the holster that 
hung from her belt. Taking a quick aim at the 
cowboy, who had not moved a step, she pulled 
the trigger. Crack! As the report rang out 
Domino Dick, for it was certainly he, made a 
grab for his hat, which had moved slightly when 
the shot sounded, and then started on a run. 

“Keep right on going, you insulting coward 
called out+«the girl, sharply. “E only fired to 
make you move; the next time I shoot it will be 
to make you stop moving.” 

It is doubtful if the man heard what she said. 
He had suddenly awakened to a realization that 
his life was in danger, and that his bluffing had 
amounted to nothing. It so happened that Young 
Wild West was coming out of the saloon just as 
the shot rang out, and they both knew that it 
came from the direction of their camp, so they 
hurried to get there. 

Domino Dick had left the place but ten min- 
utes before them, and they had no idea that he 
was going to pay a visit to the camp. But the 
fact was that the big ruffian had noticed that the 
camp had been put up there just before sunset, 
and he rightly guessed that it belonged to our 
hero and his friends after he had met defeat at 
the hands of the boy in the barroom of the 
“Broadway Hotel.” But just why he had taken 
the notion to go there is hard to tell. He was 
glad enough to get away with a whole skin, how- 
ever. Domino reached the road ahead of them, 
and he managed to get out of the way before 
they came along. 

“What is the matter here?” asked Wild, as he 
reached the camp and found all hands standing 
as though something was wrong. 

“A big galoot calling himself Domino Dick was 


p 


just here, and as he would not get out when told 
to, Arietta put a hole through the crown of his 
hat, Wild,” Jim Dart answered, promptly. 

“Ah! So Domino Dick came here, did he? 
Well, I must say that he had a nerve. What do- 
you think of that, Charlie?” 

“I never had no idea that he’d come here, 
Wild,” replied the scout, shaking his head. “Ther 
big galoot did sartinly have a nerve to do it, 
after what happened ter him in ther whisky-mill, 
an’ no mistake!” 

When they heard that the cowboy had said he 
was going to get square with our hero they were 
more surprised than ever. A few minutes later 
Hop came to the camp. 

“Misler Wild,” he said, “um Melican man in um 
saloon allee samee wantee see you.’ 

“Well, tell him to come here, then,” was the 
reply. 

“Allee light. Lat whatee he wantee know, so 
be. He no wantee comee if you no wantee him 
comee. He tellee me go see. He gottee plenty 
wild blonchos, and he say he havee velly bigee 
timee to-mollow morning. Muchee  bloncho 
bustee, so be.” 

“Oh, all right! Fetch him here when he gets 
ready, Hop.” 

“Allee light, Misler Wild.” 

The Chinaman hurried away, and in a few 
minutes he came back with a stranger. 

“I hear that Young Wild West is here?” the 
latter said, questioningly. 


“That’s right, stranger,” answered Wild, 
promptly. 
“Good! You’re jest ther boy I want. I’ve got 


a hundred head of bronchos here in town. I jest 
got in with ’em, an’ when I come to ther Broad- 
way, an’ offered ter bet that I had as many as ten 
horses that couldn’t be rode in ther first trial, 
they referred me ter you. How about it, boy?” 

“Oh, I reckon some of us here can ride any 
horses you have got,” replied our hero, cooly. 
“Broncho busting isn’t such hard work, when one 
understand it, you know. There must be plenty 
of cowboys here in town who can take care of 
what you’ve got in that direction. But what 
makes you want to bet?” 

“Well, jest because I’ve got a lot of nags there 
what nobody has been able ter manage, ah’ some 
of ther best broncho busters in this here section 
has tried it. Ive won a few hundreds at bettin’ 
ag’in them that tackled it, an’ I’m beginnin’ ter 
think that I'll git back ther money I paid fur 
ther herd afore I sell ’em. There’s a galoot 
around here called Domino Dick, which they say 
is a boss broncho buster, an’ I want ter give him 
a chance, too. Will you tackle it in ther morn- 
bh Gerad 

“Yes, I reckon I will.” 

Hop, the first chance he got, visited the rival 
saloon. The cowboy called Domino Dick was 
there, and it was not long before he and Hop 
were engaged in a game of dominoes. Hop got 
Dick’s money in a short time. Fairly cleaned him 
out, except a hundred dollars or so. It was just 
then that the horse herder, who had paid a visit 
to the camp of our friends, entered. 

“Ts Domino Dick, ther broncho buster, here?” 
he called out, loudly. 

“T reckon he is,” answered the rascally cow- 
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boy, who was just about to accuse Hop of cheat- 
ing and trying to scare him in giving back the 
money he had won. 

“Good! You’re jest ther man I want. I'll give 
yer a chance ter make a pile of money in ther 
morning’. I’ve got about a dozen bronchos that 
I think no one kin ride. If you're game I'll pick 
‘em out an’ lay a hundred dollars on each one 
that yer can’t stick on their backs five minutes 
at ther first trial.” 

“I'm yer huckleberry, stranger!’ exclaimed 
Domino Dick, forgetting the Chinaman and what 
he had lost for the time being. “Pm Domino 
Dick, ther broncho buster, an’ there never lived 
a broncho that I couldn’t hang on ter fur five 


minutes! I’ve got a little over two hundred dol- ` 


lars, so J reckon I’m in on that bet.” 
Hop now slipped out and went to camp. 


CHAPTER II].—Ready for the Broncho-breaking 
Contest. 


The stranger who had called upon Young Wild 
West and his friends gave his name as Bob 
Granger, and he declared that he was a true 
sport and knew all that could be learned about 
bucking bronchos. Wild had readily agreed to 
try to ride the bad horses he claimed to have, for 
nothing suited him better than a little fun at 
broncho busting. The fact that the horse herder 
meant to try to induce Domino Dick to take part 
in the game made it all the more interesting. 
Granger remained quite a while at the camp, and 
after being assured by our hero and his partners 
that it was quite likely they would all take part 
in the contest, he went away, bidding them good 
night. He had not been gone long when Hop re- 
turned to the camp. The Chiaman appeared to 
be in a very good humor, so Wild asked him what 
he had been doing. 

“Me allee samee play um gamee ley callee 
domino, so be,’ he said, with a smile. “Me 
makee um Domino Dick velly muchee sickee; me 
allee samee win his money, so be.” 

“So you won money at playing dominoes, did 
you?” our hero asked, showing a little surprise. 
“How did you manage to cheat in that kind of a 

ame?” 

“Me makee out allee light, Misler Wild. When 
me findee lat Domino Dick allee samee cheatee 
velly much, len me findee um way to cheatee 
velly muchee. He change um dominoes under 
the table; me makee little marks on um dominoes 
with my thumbnail, so be, and len me getee um 
dominoes whattee me wantee. Velly muchee 
easy. Me allee samee velly smartee Chinee.” 

Cheyenne Charlie grinned when he heard this. 
-He knew very well that any one to beat Hop at 
any kind of a gambling game must be something 
above the ordinary, and the fact that the clever 
Chinaman had won pleased him quite a little. 
Hop explained it all in his own way, and the 
scout laughed heartily as he listened to him. The 
night passed without our friends being inter- 
rupted again, though’the singing and shouting 
of the hilarious cowboys kept up ‘until daylight. 
But, as we have said before, they were used to 
this sort of thing, so it did not prevent them from 
getting the sleep they needed. They were all up 
and stirring at sunrise, for they had figured on 


leaving the little town soon after they had their 
breakfast. But this they did not intend to do 
now, since Wild had decided to take part in the 
broncho-busting contest that Bob Granger pro- 
posed to inaugurate that morning. 


They needed some coffee and sugar and a few 
other little things, so Charlie and Hop went over 
to the store, after they saw the proprietor open 
up for business. Wing hustled along with the 
breakfast, and before it was ready the two were 
back from the store and ready to eat. When the 
breakfast was over with, Wild, Charlie and Jim 
left the camp in charge of the girls and the two 
Chinamen, and went out upon the street. There 
were not many stirring just then, since those who 
had put in the night of it were no doubt soundly 
sleeping. As they reached the Broadway Hotel, 
however, they found Bob Grange standing in the 
doorway, puffing at a big cigar. The man was 
attired in a suit of corduroy and wore a huge som- 
brero, and with his straggling, iron-gray hair 
hanging to his shoulders, he looked to be a vet- 
eran of the plains, which no doubt he was. 

“Good morning, boys,” he said, smiling at our 
hero and his partners. “I thought I was up a 
little early, but it seems that there is others who 
believe in rising with the sun, as well as myself. 

“That’s right, Mr. Granger,” retorted our hero, 
as he returned the salute. “We always make it a 
point to get up with the sun, and sometimes a 
little earlier. -It all depends upon the circum- 
stances. But early to bed and early to rise is a 
very good motto, I think.” 

“That’s right, Young Wild West. But it don’t 
make much difference to me whether I go to bed 
early or whether I go late; I generally gets up 
about ther same time in ther mornin’, which is 
about the time ther sun begins to show himself 
in ther East. I didn’t turn in until about four 
o’clock this mornin’, but I reckon I don’t need as 
much sleep as I used ter. I’m gettin’ purty old, 
yer know. I turned sixty last month, but I’m jest 
as good as I ever was.” 

“You sartinly look it, boss,” the scout spoke up, 
as he looked over the sturdy form of the old man 
with a critical eye. 

“That’s right, Mr. Granger,” Wild spoke up. 


-“You look to be a young man yet.” 


“Say,” said the horse herder, looking at the 
boy sharply. “Don’t call me Mr. Granger, ‘cause I 
don’t like it. Jest call me Bob, will yer?” 

“Tf you wish it that way, all right.” 

“I does wish it that way. I know I’m somewhat 
older than enough ter be your father, but that 
don’t make no difference. I feel like a young fel- 
ler, so I want everybody ter call me Bob. If that 
suits me, it oughter suit everybody else.” 

“That’s ther way ter talk, Bob,’ nodded the 
scout, a smile playing about his lips. “J reckon 
you're all right, ’cept in one thing.” 

“Yer do,eh? Whats that one thing, if I might 
ask ther question?” 

“Well, you’ve got an idea that there ain’t no 
one as kin ride them bad-bronchos you say you 
have got. That’s where youre wrong.” 

“Tt is, eh? Well, maybe you will find out that 
that’s jest where I’m right. I- reckon I ain’t been 
botherin’ my time with horses for over forty years 
for nothin’. If I don’t know a few things about 
wild bronchos, no one does. If you have got any 
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money ter bet I reckon I'll put up jest as much 
as yer want ter that there ain’t one galoot in this 
here town as kin ride any one of ther horses I 
picks out for five minutes straight at ther first 
trial. You hear what I say! I’ve got ther money 
an’ I ain’t afraid ter bet.” : 

“Well, when you get ready we'll take a look at 
the horses, and then I reckon we'll try and show 
you that you are mistaken,” said Wild, in his cool 
and easy way. “But say, is the galoot called 
Domino Dick going to take part in this game?” 

“He sartinly is. I seen him an’ had a talk with 
him right after I left you folks last night. He 
claims ter be ther best broncho buster in these 


here parts, an’ he says there never was a horse. 


that he couldn’t hang on ter for five minutes at a 
stretch. He’s got a little more than two hundred 
dollars, he says, an? he’s willin’ ter bet a hundred 
dollars on each horse he tackles, providin’ his 
money lasts long enough. I reckon there’s goin’ 
ter be a red-hot time in Dead Hollow this mornin’, 
I drove ther herd of horses all ther way from my 
ranch, which is nigh on ter sixty miles from here, 
an’ you kin bet I’m goin’ ter make money out of 
‘em. I want all I kin get by bettin’ with broncho 
busters, an’ then I'll sell ther lot for what I kin 
git for ’em, an’ I’ll come out away ahead of ther 
game. It ain’t ther first time that Tve done 
things this way, so I knows purty well what I’m 
doin’.” 

“You ought to know, that’s a fact,” retorted our 
hero. “But it might be that you haven’t struck 
the right sort of fellows to tackle your bronchos. 
Such a thing as that could easily be, you know.” 

“Yes, it could be. But I'll take my chances that 
it ain’t this time. You’re a likely-looking sort of 
a chap, I'll admit, an’ it may be you know how 
ter handle a real bucker. But ther kind I have got 
ain't ter be handled very easily. They're about 
the worst set of critters I ever got hold of, an’ 
that’s sayin’ a whole lot.” 

Then they all went inside and Wild bought ci- 
gars for them. There were very few of the cow- 
poys around and those who were in the place at 
the time seemed to be sleepy. But as the conver- 
sation proceeded on the broncho busting they be- 
came interested. The majority of cowboys were 
always ready and willing to tackle a bad bucker; 
for the most of them are well experienced in 
breaking them. After a while more of them came 
in and then the interest ran high. 

“What time are yer goin’ ter start this here 
thing?” Cheyenne Charlie asked. 

“Jest as soon as ther blamed old town is woke 
up enough ter make things worth while,” was the 
reply of the horse herder. “I reckon that won't be 
before an hour from now.” 

“S*pose we go out an’ wake up the town, boys,” 
suggested one of the cowboys, who had imbibed 
about enough whisky to make him feel like let- 
ting himself loose. 

The suggestion was promptly taken up by half 
a dozen of them and a few minutes later they 
were mounted and riding up and down the street, 
shouting uproariously and shooting off their re- 
volvers. The result was all that could be expect- 
ed. In less than ten minutes there was hardly a 
cowboy, or any one else, for that matter, who was 
not awake and looking out to see what was going 
on. Wild and his partners walked around with 
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the horse herder to where he had temporarily 
corraled his bronchos. A glance at them con- 
vinced our hero that there were some of them 
that were pretty vicious. But that did not make 
him think for an instant that they could no be . 
managed, if the right one got on them. Bob 
Granger informed them that there were very few 
in the herd that had ever had a bridle on, much 
less a saddle. ; 

“I didn’t raise ’em,” he went on to say. “I jest 
bought ’em up cheap, takin’ them for what they 
was worth in my estimation, which ain’t a whole 
lot. I s’pose, though, that good horses kin be 
made of lots of ‘em. There ain’t no doubt about 
that. There’s plenty of men as kin take bad horses 
an’ make good ones out of ’em.” 


“Oh, yes,” answered Wild. “Take the sorrel 
stallion I have got, for instance. He was a wild 
and vicious colt, and after he had killed two or 
three men and broken the limbs of some others, 
I tackled him and tamed him. The result is that 
I think I own the best horse in the world. I 
wouldn’t take any amount of money for him that 
could possibly be offered by a sane man.” 

“Is that so?” and the horse herder grew inter- 
ested right away. “I would like to look at that 
stallion of yours, Young Wild West.” 

“Well, as we have got plenty of time, suppose 
we walk over to our camp.” 

“Good! TI go right with you now.” 

They ‘all went over to the camp, and some of 
the cowboys, who had listened to the conversation, 
followed. There was no question but that our 
hero was the owner of as fine a steed that ever 
rode over green prairie grass, and the men who 
looked at him for the first time agreed with this. 
Cheyenne Charlie, who had been present when 
Wild broke the horse into submission, took it upon 
himself to explain the whole affair, and he was 
listened to with much interest. 


“I reckon you'll find that Wild kin tame any- 
thing you have got in your bunch,” he added. 
“Pm somewhat of a broncho buster myself, but I 
ain’t ashamed to say that I’ve got ter take a back 
seat when it comes ter Young Wild West. He’s 
ther boss broncho buster of ther West, as well 
as ther Champion Deadshot. Why, up at Fort 
Bridger everybody called him ther Prince of the 
Saddle. But that ain’t all. He’s got a gal, who 
ain’t more than a child, what kin tackle bad bron- 
chos that some cowboys couldn’t begin ter ride 
ten feet.” 

Probably some of the cowboys thought the 
scout was doing a little bragging, for they looked 
at him in a peculiar way when he spoke about a 
girl who could do things that a man could not. 
Wild noticed this, so he called Arietta, 

“Here is the girl Charlie spoke of,” he said 
calmly. “Just to prove to you that he was tell- 
ing nothing but the truth we will let her take part 
in the game this morning. You can let some of 
the cowboys around here try one of your bad 
horses, and if they fail to do anything with it, 
Arietta will take a chance. How about it, little 
girl?” 

“Tf you say so, I will, Wild,” was the girl’s re- 
ply. “I am not afraid of any horse I ever saw.” 

If bee had doubted that Cheyenne Charlie was 
telling the truth when he spoke about the girl the 
cowboys no longer did so. The manner of Arietta 
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as she spoke convinced them that she was cer- 
tainly something far above the average girl of the 
t 


est. 
“Well,” and Bob Granger pulled his beard in a 


thoughtful way. “I don’t hardly think it would be | 


a good idea ter let the gal tackle one of them 
critters I’ve got in ther bunch. But Til pick out 
one for her ter ride, if she wants ter try it.” 

“No,” said Arietta quickly. “TI pick out the 
one I’m to ride, or Pl not ride at all.” 

“Jest as you say, gal. I never seen any one as 
wears petticoats as was not bound ter have her 
own way about things yet, an’ you ain’t no ex- 
ception ter ther rule, I see.” 

* There was a laugh at this, for the cowboys all 
seemed to think that Granger told the truth in 
what he said. A few minutes later all hands re- 
aired to the spot where the horses were herded. 
hen it was not long before Bob Granger sent out 
the announcement that the broncho-busting con- 
test would take place in fifteen minutes. 


CHAPTER IV.—The Broncho-Busting Contest 
Begins. 


The population of the little town turned out 
strongly, and the men, women and children were 
not long in gathering, either. Arietta, Anna and 
Eloise were soon in conversation with the women 
and girls and they found them to be very pleas- 
ant, indeed. There was plenty of room for the 
exhibition—the broad prairie lay beyond, in fact— 
so there was no danger of being cramped. As 
the crowd gathered Bob Granger mounted a bar- 
rel, whip in hand, and after clearing his throat, 
called out: 

“I reckon this ain’t nothin’ new ter ther most 
of yer, but I will say that there’s some here that’s 
goin’ ter be a little disappointed. I’m here ter 
make money, so I want it understod afore we be- 
gin operations. I’ve got what I think is ther 
worst lot of horses that was ever bred. But ther 
most of ’em will be mighty good horses, when they 
git broke. There ain’t no rubbin’ that out. Some 
of ’em kin be broke mighty easy an’ others can’t. 
It’s them that I think that can’t that I’m goin’ 
ter use this mornin’. I’m here ter sell any or all 
of ’em, so if yer want ter, yer kin pick out a 
nag an’ Fl set a price in a jiffy.” 

There happened to be a few there who wanted 
horses, so two or three sales were made in a very 
short time. Then, when there was no signs of 
anything more in that line being done, the horse 
herder mounted the barrel again. 

“Now then,” he roared out, “TIl bet a hundred 
dollars that there ain’t a man or boy here what 
kin ride ther broncho I’m goin’ ter fetch out at 
ther first attempt. It is understod that he’s ter 
- keep on him five minutes, an’ git him goin’ in a 
straight line, rollin’ not ter count. It’s after he 
gits ther nag straightened up that ther time be- 
gins. Who wants ter risk a hyndred?” 

“I do,” promptly answered a like!y-looking 
young fellow, who was a cowboy from a neigh- 
boring range. “I ain’t never seen nothin’ yet that 
T couldn’t handle in ther way of horseflesh. Trot 
out this terror of yours, boss.” 

The cowboy showed that he had the money, so, 
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in a business-like way, Granger called the black- 
smith of the town to hold the stakes. The money 
up, he called for the three men he had with him 
who take care of the bronchos to fetch out the 
“black brute with the white star on his fore- 
head.” . 

The mustangers were not long in bringing the 
steed out of the bunch. They had him roped with 
two lariats, and the horse was snorting and danc- 
ing at a great rate. Young Wild West and his 
friends looked the animal over and came to the 
quick conclusion that he was a fine bit of horse- 
flesh, and that he could be handled easily, if the 
rider who undertook it went about it in the proper 
way. The cowboy who had made the wager 
seemed to be the right one for the job, as he was 
strong and supple and showed signs of grit and 
endurance. But a person cannot always be judged 
by his looks, as the sequel will prove. 

“Go fur him, Danny,” said one of his friends, as 
the cowboy went forward with his own saddle and 
bridle. “Pll gamble on it that you’ll win.” 

“How much will yer go on that?” called out the 
herder, drawing his wallet, and showing that he 
was in the game for all it was worth. 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Put up your money. Smal] favors thankfully 
received, an’ large ones in proportion.” 

The wager was quickly made, and then the cow- 
boy tackled the broncho. After no little difficulty 
he got the saddle and bridle on him, the mus- 
tangers helping for all they could meanwhile. 
Then he got his foot in the stirrup and yelled for 
them to let the steed go. But the broncho did 
not go. He stood stock still for the space of half 
a minute and then proceeded to give a strenuous 
exhibition of bucking. But the cowboy only 
laughed at this. 

“Stick ter him, Danny!” the friend called out, 
no doubt thinking he was making good headway. 
With his quirt the rider struck the animal a smart 
blow on the flank, and then up went its hind quar- 
ters in the air and over his head flew the cowboy, 
landing on his hands and knees some distance 
away. 

“T sorter reckon that Danny loses,” observed 
the herder, smiling at the man who had wagered 
the ten dollars with him. “That was a fair an’ 
square show, an’ he jest went off, that’s all.” 

There was no reply to this, but the spectators 
laughed and jeered, as they always did when they 
saw a man, who thought himself smart, come to 
grief. The defeated cowboy limped away, with- 
out so much as turning to look at the horse that 
had so neatly thrown him. He was out of it, and 
he knew it only too well. Granger’s men quickly 
roped the broncho before he could get away, and 
the animal was now snorting and kicking at a 
great rate. 

“Boys,” called out the herder, as he again got 
upon the barret, “jest listen a minute. That ain’t 
ther worst horse I’ve got, not by a jugful; but I’m 
sorter of ther opinion that there ain’t no one here 
as kin ride him. I’ve got a hundred that says so, 
anyhow.” 

Then it was that Domino Dick stepped up. 

“T reckon I’m on fur that hundred,” he said, 
showing a great degree of coolness. “Here yer 
are, Jake.” : 

Jake was the blacksmith, who had held the 
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stakes before, and he promptly took the money 
offered him by the villainous broncho buster. Bob 
Granger quickly covered it, a smile of confidence 
showing on his rugged face. 

“Hey, Danny! I s’pose I kin go ahead an’ use 
pr saddle an’ bridle, can’t I?” the broncho 

ter queried. 

“Sartin, Dick,” came the reply from the cow- 
boy who had lost. “Go ahead.” 

“All right. Now, jest watch me show yer how 
ter ride a bucker. I’m right in trim for it, an’ if 
I don’t do it right up to ther handle yer kin gam- 
ble on it that nobody kin.” 

The broncho buster went right at work. He 
caught the animal by the bit, while two of the 
herder’s helpers were holding him, one on either 
side, and then patted the glossy neck and spoke in 
gentle tones. Our hero gave a nod when he saw 
this, for he knew that Domino Dick was going at 
it in the right way. Kindness to even a fright- 
ened wild horse went a good way sometimes. 

“I didn’t think ther galoot could act in that 
way,” remarked Cheyenne Charlie in a whisper. 

“Oh, he knows his business all right, Charlie,” 
our hero answered. “I reckon he’ll ride the 
beast.” 

Two minutes later Domino Dick told the two 
men to let go the broncho. He was in the saddle 
in a jiffy, and then the steed began to “cut up” 
for all he knew, the same as he had done with 
the cowboy called Danny. But the broncho buster, 
who claimed to be the boss of that part of the 
country, was quite a different man from Danny. 
He. kept very cool and watched his mount care- 
fully. After a lot of bucking the broncho got 
down and rolled. But Domino Dick was off and 
on, as the case might be, and after about five min- 
utes of that kind of work the broncho made a 
bolt straight ahead. 


It was only a short distance he ran, however. 
Then he stopped suddenly, bracing himself with 
his forelegs. No doubt the animal expected its 
rider to fas over his head, but no such thing 
happened. Domino Dick was ready for just such 
a move, and with a whoop of triumph on his lips 
he kept in the saddle, A little move bucking and 
kicking followed and then the broncho gave in. 
The broncho buster laughed derisively at the 
herder as he rode away at a gallop. He made a 
circle that took in more than half a mile, and 
then rode back and dismounted. 

“I reckon I win,” he said, grinning, as he 
stepped up to the stakeholder. 

“I sorter reckon that yer do,” was the reply. 
“Here’s ther money.” 

Bob Granger nodded, but showed some signs of 
disappointment. 

“Tt took ther boss broncho buster of ther range 
ter do it, anyhow,” he said, “But I'll fetch out 
some critters that yer can’t ride purty soon, see 
4f I don’t,” 

“Fetch 'em along,” was the reply. “Yowl find 
me right on deck every time.” 

In a few minutes another broncho was brought 
out, 

“Who wants ter bet a hundred on this one?” the 
herder asked, looking around at the faces of the 
watching cowboys. 

‘T do,” answered Domino Dick promptly, 

Walt a while. an’ riva somebody else a show.” 
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said Granger. “I reckon there’s lots here as 
wants ter try it. There’s Young Wild West an’ 
his pards. They ain’t had a show yet.” 

“TIl bet a hundred I kin ride anything you’ve 
got, jest ther same,” declared the broncho buster. 

“You'll have all ther chances yer want, if you’ll 
only wait a while,” was the retort. “You kin bet 
that I want ter have ther chance ter win my 
money back. I ain’t ther kind of a galoot as 
crawls when I loses. I always believes in sendin’ 
out more money ter git back what goes from me.” 


One of the cowboys from the range that was 
due south of the little town stepped up and handed 
the stakeholder a hundred dollars. He seemed 
to be confident, and by his looks, one would think 
that he was good at the business. But when he 
got on the vicious broncho our friends knew he 
would make a failure of it, for he was altogether 
too stiff in the saddle. In less than two minutes 
he was thrown to the ground. It was a hard fall, 
too, and as his friends assisted him to get to the 
nearest saloon hoots and yells of derision sounded 
in his ears. It was just then that Arietta took 
our hero by the sleeve and said: 

“Wild, that is the one I want to tackle.” 

“If you think you can do it, all right, Et,” was 
the reply. : 

“I do think I can do it.” 

Wild nodded, and then turning to the herder, 
called out: 


“T reckon Miss Arietta Murdock will tackle that 
fellow, Bob.” 

“What!” came the reply, 
looked at him in amazement. 

“That’s right. She says she wants to, and she 
generally has her own way about things. I'll 
run the risk of her getting hurt.” 

“But yer won’t bet anything that she’ll ride ther 
beast, will yer?” Granger asked, with an eye to 
business. 

“Oh, yes! TIl bet a hundred that she does it 
inside of five minutes.” 

“But that’s a mighty bad beast, Young Wild 
West.” 

“That’s all right,” and the young deadshot cool- 
ly counted out a hundred dollars. 

Granger covered the money. 

“Well, Pd jest as lief take your money as any 
one else’s, though I hope ther gal don’t git hurt,” 
he said. 

Arietta was confident that she would not get 
hurt, however. The broncho was a roan, with a 
bad eye, but that made no difference to her. She 
had noticed his weak points, and she meant to 
profit by it. When it became known to the crowd 
that a girl was going to try the broncho that had 
just thrown a man, who considered himself to be 
a regular broncho buster, the interest arose to a 
fever heat. Men, women and children crowded 
around so close that it became necessary to drive 
them back, in order to make room. Arietta 
quickly made herself ready for the trial. The girl 
was confident that she could do it, and that was 
really half the Battle. The men held the broncho 
until she was ready to mount, and then she quick- 
ly got upon his back. 

“Let him go!” she cried, and as they obeyed 
she struck the beast with the short whip she had 
and exclaimed: 

“Whoa. there! Easv now!” 


while the herder 
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Whether the horse understood or not is hard to 
tell, but he certainly did remain standing, though 
his tail was switching nervously and his ears 
thrown back. Arietta was all attention now. She 
watched the ears of the animal, for they would 
indicate what he meant to do. She urged him 
ahead and then some fine bucking was done. Sev- 
eral times it looked as though the girl would be 
thrown, but she managed to keep her seat. When 
the beast tried to roll her off she was right there, 
and the work was all for naught. Up got the 
broncho, and Arietta was ih the saddle, ready for 
his next move. Finally, after some snorting and 
kicking, the animal decided to do a little running. 
He went away like a shot and tried to buck and 
throw the girl from his back. But Arietta only 
smiled and remained right there. The result was 
that the broncho gave it up as a bad job and the 
girl rode him around twice and then came to a 
halt before the horse herder, a smile of triumph 
on her face. 

“You win,” said Granger, nodding to her with 
admiration. ‘I’m satisfied ter lose that hundred, 
gal. You're a wonder, you are! There ain’t one 
gal in a million what kin do what you’ve done, an’ 
T-know it.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” replied the 
girl, as she dismounted and allowed the herders 
helpers to take charge of the broncho. “I guess it 
wouldn’t take very long to make a good horse out 
of him.” 

“Maybe not. Who wants ter buy him?” 

There were as many as a dozen who showed 
that they were willing to buy the animal, so it 
was not long before a sale was made. Granger 
got seventy dollars for the horse, so he was still 
out thirty, minus the original cost of the animal. 
But he did not care for that. What he lost on 
one he hoped to make up on the others. 

“Now then,” he said, a few minutes later, “I 
reckon we’ll proceed with our busines. I’m goin’ 
ter fetch out one of ther worst bronchos I’ve got. 
Domino Dick kin take another chance now, if he 
wants ter.” = 

“Here I am!” came from the broncho buster, 
and ‘vg promptly pushed his way through the 
crowd. 

Wild took note of the animal the helpers were 
trying to get to the open spot. It was a vicious- 
looking mare, nearly black, with long mane and 
tail, There was no doubt but that the broncho 
ab no knowledge of what a saddle or bridle was 

or. 

“I reckon if Domino rides that one he’s all right 
in the business,” the boy remarked to his part- 
ners. 

“He won’t do it, an’ I’ve got a hundred ter say 
he won't!” cried Cheyenne Charlie, loud enough to 
let the broncho buster hear him. 

“What's that?” asked Dick, stepping over. 
“You'll bet a hundred I don’t ride that mare?” 

“That’s jest what I said,” the scout answered, 
as he drew out the money. 

“All right. Here yer are. I've got jest three 
hundred an’ seventeen dollars, an’ I want ter dou- 
ple it afore I git through with this game. I’m 
Domino Dick, ther boss broncho buster of ther 
range, an’ I’m always ready ter prove it!” 

“S’pose we double ther bet this time, Dick?” 
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asked the horse herder, who was no doubt looking 
for a chance to fet his money back. 

__ “AN right. at’ll leave me seventeen dollars 
if I lose. But I ain’t goin’ ter lose. That ain’t 
my way of doin’ business. Ha, ha, ha!” 

The money was put up, and then Domino Dick 
had but seventeen dollars left. But if he lost he 
would have enough money to finish his spree in 
the town, so it really made little difference. 


CHAPTER V.—Domino Dick’s Threat. 


The herder’s assistants helped get the bridle on 
the broncho, but Domino Dick insisted upon put- 
ting the saddle on without help. He made three 
or four attempts before he got it on, however, and 
then, after no little difficulty, he buckled the 
girths to his own satisfaction. The animal kept 
prancing about all the time this was going on, but 
so well did the two men hold her that it was im- 
possible for her to get away. The broncho buster 
placed his foot in the stirrup, and with the bridle 
rein clenched tightly in his left hand, he leaped 
lightly into the saddle. 

“Let her go!” he yelled, this time adapting dif- 
ferent tactics from those he had used in his suc- 
cessful attempt with the other broncho, 

The man certainly sat in the saddle as though 
he was part of the horse, and when the steed be- 
gan to buck and plunge he laughed loudly. With 
his head jerking back and forth and his body mov- 
ing to conform with every motion of the animal, 
he went bobbing around, while the crowd re- 
mained silent. There were many of the spec- 
tators who believed that Domino Dick was going 
to master the wild steed, even though they had no 
very particular liking for the man. Around went 
the broncho, bucking, kicking and snorting with 
rage and fear. It really was the first time the 
beast had been subjected to such treatment, and 
there was no doubt it was using all its power to 
unseat the rider. Wild and his partners stood 
with the girls watching the scene. - They were as 
much interested as any one there, for it was our 
hero’s intention, in case the man made a failure 
of it, to tackle the mare himself. 

“That man knows his business pretty well, 
Wild,” said Arietta, as she watched what was go- 
ing on closely. “There is no doubt in my mind 
but that he is the boss of the broncho busters of 
this section. He is a big villain, of course, but 
that don’t say that he don’t know how to manage 
a wild broncho.” 

“I reckon he knows more about. doing that than 
he does about handlin’ a gun,” spoke up Cheyenne 
Charlie. “Ther galoot thinks, or "he did think, 
that he knowed somethin’ about that; but he soon 
found out his mistake when he tackled Wild last 
night.” 

“And he found out his mistake when he tackled 
us, too, I guess,” said Arietta, with a smile. “He 
knows how well I can shoot, I think.” 

Just then the frightened mare squatted to the 
ground suddenly and rolled over, but Domino Dick 
was quick enough to escape from being injured, 
and he got out of the way with remarkable quick- 
ness. 

“Git up there, you vixen!” he exclaimed, giving 
the beast a sharp crack with his quirt. 
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The blow caused the mare to get up on her feet 
at once, but before she was all the way up the man 
was’ in the saddle again, yelling with triumph. 
Then some more bucking followed, and the major- 
ity of those present were willing to declare that 
it beat anything they ever saw in that particular 
line. The maddened steed reared and plunged, 
but answering to her every movement, Domino 
Dick retained his seat in the saddle. It looked 
very much as though he was going to conquer 
her, and even Wild was inclined to think this way. 

But when three minutes had elapsed the steed 
tried different tactics, and making a bolt straight 
ahead for about a dozen yards, threw herself flat 
upon the ground, turning abruptly to the right 
in the action. This was more than even the hard 
broncho buster was prepared for, and in spite of 
anything he could do, he was hurled headlong to 
the ground. He made a move to get up and mount 
again, but he was so dazed from the fall that his 
hands reached out wildly and grasped nothing 
but the empty air. Away went the mare, snort- 
ing furiously and switching her tail as though in 
derision. The assistants of the herder quickly 
lassoed the animal and she was thrown in a heap 
to the ground. Domino Dick had lost, and purple 
with rage he made a dash for the broncho, as 
though. he was going to make another try. 

“Hold on, there!” cried Granger, putting up his 
hand. “I reckon you have lost, Domino Dick.” 

“No, I ain’t, either,” was the reply. “I’m ready 
ter go on with ther game. I kin manage that 
brute, an’ I know it.” 

“But I say you’ve lost, an’ PI leave it to ther 
erowd if yer ain’t.” 

Instantly yells came from all sides to the effect 
that the broncho buster had lost, and without 
waiting for anything further, the stakehoider 
handed the money to the herder and Cheyenne 
Charlie. 

“Stop that!” shouted Domino Dick, but he was 
too late, for both had the money in their hands as 
he ran up. 

“Just you take it a little bit easy, you big ga- 
loot!” said the scout, shooting a glance at him 
that was rather dangerous. “You’re a mighty 
hard loser, you are.” 

The villain hesitated a moment, while his hand 
reached toward the butt of his gun. But the look 
from the scout told him better than words that he 
had better be careful. Uttering an oath, he 
pushed his way through the crowd, one of those 
in charge of the horse throwing the saddle and 
bridle after him. His two pards picked this up 
and followed him to the Broadway Hotel. They 
wanted to sympathize with him, of course, and 
the best way to do it was to talk about it over the 
bar. The broncho which had succeeded in throw- 
ing the villain was now in a state of madness and 
terrer combined, and it looked as though any one 
who tackled it now would surely meet with defeat. 
But this was what Young Wild West considered 
his chance. He always wanted to be a winner— 
to do something that no one else could, in fact— 
and if he could get a chance at the beast now he 
would show the crowd just what he could do at 
broncho busting. 

“I reckon I’m ready now, Bob,” he said, step- 
ping up. “The mare is just in the kind of condi- 
tion for me to tackle her.” 
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“Well, I’ve got two hundred that says you can’t 
ride her for five minutes,” was the reply, and by 
the way the herder talked it was evident that he 
thought he had a sure thing of it. 


“All right,” and Wild counted out the money 
and passed it to the blacksmith, who was acting 
as stakeholder for the occasion. 

Granger gave a chuckle and quickly covered 
the money. 

“Be careful, Wild,” advised Arietta, as her 
lover started for the mare to put the saddle on. 

It was a much harder task to do this than it 
had been before, but by perseverance and skill the 
dashing young deadshot accomplished it. 

“Let her go and get out of the way!” he shout- 
ed, before he had even placed his feet in the stir- 
rup. 

As the two men holding the animal leaped out 
of the way he sprang upward and landea in the 
saddle. A sharp cut from his whip sent the ani- 
mal forward at a bound. But it was only for a 
few yards she went before she reared up and top- 
pled over backward. As she came down upon her 
side Wild was standing on his feet, his hand still 
clutching the bridle. Another tap from the whip 
caused the broncho to get up, and while she was 
executing the move Wild was upon her back 
again. Then ensued one of the most exciting 
broncho-busting scenes ever witnessed. The mare 
was virtually mad, and using all the tricks known 
to such beasts, she tried to throw her rider. 

But if Domino Dick and Arietta had shown 
themselves able to conform to the movements of 
a bucking horse Young Wild West certainly was 
superior to either of them. The lithe body moved 
as the horse did, and with a calm smile playing 
about his lips he sat in the saddle and waited un- 
til the wrath of the animal subsided. But the 
mare reared, kicked and plunged, rolled and 
bucked, and so it went on for the space of three 
or four minutes. Then she concluded to go ahead 
and try to throw the boy. But the attempt was 
a vain one. 

Furious at her failure, the beast tried it again 
and again. But each time the effort seemed to be 
less, for she was tiring. In just about five min- 
utes from the time Wild sprang into the saddle he 
had the animal partly under control. He got her 
going at a gallop, and when he had covered a 
distance of a hundred yards he rode straight out 
on the prairie for a mile. Snorting and flecked 
with foam, the broncho finally answered to the 
bit and turned to come back. Wild rode hard for 
the greater part of the distance, and then by dint 
of caution he gradually caused the mare to 
slacken her speed, and when he rode back to the 
crowd it was a gentle walk. 

“There you are, Bob,” he said coolly, as he dis- 
mounted. “I reckon that beast is not as bad as 
you thought it was.” 

The face of the horse herder was a study just 
then. Up until the time he had seen Young Wild 
West riding the broncho back he had felt that he 
was going to be the winner, and even now he did 
not seem to realize that he was not. But as the 
stakeholder passed the money to our hero he gave 
a nod, and said: 

“Tt’s all right. Iain’t no squealer. Young Wid 
West, you're the best feller I ever seen with a 
bad broncho. I reckon I ain’t got nothin’ here 
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that you can’t ride, so I must ask yer not ter try 
any of ther rest. You an’ that gal of yours sar- 
tinly is real wonders.” 

“Three cheers for Young Wild West an’ his 
gal!” shouted one of the cowboys, and then a 
cheer went up that was deafening. 

Used to such scenes, as they were, the cowboys 
felt that nothing quite as equal had ever been wit- 
nessed by them, and they were willine to give all 
the credit where it belonged. Of course Wild’s 
partners and the girls were more than pleased. 
Wild did not care so much for the money he had 
won as he did for the victory himself, and when 
the herder put the mare up for sale he called out: 

“Į reckon the man who buys that horse will 
have a good one, if he takes piper care of her. 
I’d buy her myself if I didn’t have all the horses 
I want at present.” 

This recommendation served to make the mare 
bring a much larger price than she might other- 
Wise have done, and the herder was much pleased 
over it. Domino Dick and his pards had not re- 
mained at the saloon any longer than to get a 
drink apiece, and they had witnessed the whole 
proceeding. To say that the villainous broncho 
puster was angered because the young deadshot 
had succeeded in riding the mare would hardly be 
expressing it. He felt so bitter over it that he 
made the open expression that he would kill 
Young Wild West before he left Dead Hollow. A 
cowboy who heard this thought he had better tell 
our hero about it, so he lost no time in pushing 
his way to where he was standing with his part- 
ners and the girls. E 

“T want ter see yer a minute, Young Wild 
West,” he said, in a low tone of voice. 

Wild saw that he acted as though he had some- 
thing important to say, so he quickly joined him. 

“What is it, my friend?” he asked. 

“Domino Dick is mighty sore on yer ‘cause yer 
rode that mare, and he couldn’t,” said the cowboy, 
acting as though he was almost afraid to speak. 

“I suppose so. But that’s all right. I can’t help 
how he feels about it, you know.” 

“Yes, but I want ter tell yer that I heard him 
say that he was goin’ ter kill yer afore yer leave 
Dead Hollow.” 

“Oh, is that so? Well, I reckon he’ll find out 
that he’s tackled a much bigger job than riding 
that bucker, if that’s his game. am much 
obliged to you for the information. If you are of 
a mind to you can tell Domino Dick that if he 
makes an attempt to kill me, or even interferes 
with me, he’ll get a lead pill right where it be- 
longs.” 

“Well, I don’t want ter git in no trouble with 
him, so I won’t say nothing about it. I thought 
I had better tell yer, though, so yer could be on 
ther watch for him. Dick is a mighty bad man 
an’ he generally goes his whole length when he 
gits started. He hates you like p’ison now, an’ if 
yer don’t keep a good watch on him he might 
pop yer over when you ain’t lookin’.” 

“All right. I'll keep a watch on him. As I 
said before, I’m much obliged to you for telling 
me this.” . 

The cowboys went away, no doubt feeling bet- 
ter for having given the dashing young deadshot 
the information. Bob Granger went on with the 
broncho-bucking contest, and only one out of five 
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succeeded in winning a bet. This somewhat 
evened things up with the herder, and as he sold 
quite a few of his horses during the morning and 
got fairly good prices for them, he was pretty 
well satisfied. Our friends remained until the 
contest was over and then returned to their 
camp. Domino Dick was nowhere to be seen, but 
it was easy to guess that he was in either one sa- 
loon or the other. 

“What are we goin’ ter do now, Wild?” asked 
the scout when they had eaten their dinner, which 
Wing had prepared, and had ready for them when 
they returned. “Are yer goin’ ter leave here this 
afternoon, or wait till to-morrow?” 

“I reckon we’ll wait until to-morrow morning,” 
was the reply. “Since Domino Dick has given it 
out that he is going to kill me before I leave Dead 
Hollow,*I think Ill give him a chance to try it. 
According to all I heard, the man is no good, and 
that he is under suspicion of stealing cattle and 
horses, though no one has been able to establish 
any proof against him. If he’s a horse thief, or 
a cattle thief, I reckon he had better be taken care 
of, anyhow, not to speak of his having threatened 
to take my life. The most of the people in this 
little town and the cowboys, as well, seem to be 
very much afraid of him, since he has the reputa- 
tion of being a dangerous man. But I reckon he 
made a very bad break when he tackled Hop in 
the saloon last night, and then got in a row with 
me. We’ll take a walk over there pretty soon, 
and then I’ll face him and ask him what he is go- 
ing to do about it.” 

“That’s ther way ter talk, Wild!” exclaimed the 
scout, his face lighting up with a smile. “But 
ther galoot will take water, of course.” 

A few minutes later Wild and Charlie started 
for the Broadway Hotel, leaving Jim in charge of 
the camp. As they entered the place they found 
Domino Dick dancing in the center of the room, 
flourishing a gun in either hand. 

“I reckon here’s my chance, Charlie,” said our 
hero quietly. ; 

“Thats right, Wild,” replied the scout, who 
was eager to get into a row with the villain and 
his friends. i 

The moment he saw them enter Domino Dick 
ceased dancing. `Though he held a revolver in 
either hand, he seemed to be somewhat frightened 
by their appearance. Wild was not going to take 
any chances with him, so he whipped out his gun 
and leveled it at him. 

“Drop the playthings you have there, Domino 
Dick!” he exclaimed, in a commanding voice. 

It was wonderful to see how quickly the man 
obeyed. Thud—thud! The two weapons struck 
the fioor almost at the one time. His pards were 
standing at the bar, and knowing them, Charlie 
kept a sharp eye on them. The crowd in the bar- 
room became silent the moment our hero’s voice 
sounded. They did not know what was the mat- 
ter, but they could easily guess that the boy had 
some kind of grievance against the broncho bust- 
er, and that he was ready to settle it right then 
and there. Many of them had heard Domino Dick 
say that he meant to clean out Young Wild West 
before he left the town, so they guessed that the 
boy must have heard about it, when they had 
time to collect their thoughts 5 s RSA 
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“What’s ther matter?” asked the big ruffian, 
as soon as he could find the use of his tongue. 

“I heard that you were saying that you meant 
to kill me,” replied Wild, in his cool and easy 
way. “When I saw you with a pair of guns in 
your hands I thought I had better make you drop 
them before you tried to do it. Is it so that you 
said you were going to kill me before I left Dead 
Hollow?” 

“No! It ain’t so, Young Wild West. I never 
thought of doin’ sich a thing, let alone sayin’ it. 
I found out that you was my master last night, 
an’ I made up my mind then that I didn’t want no 
more trouble with yer. Any one as says I said I 
was goin’ ter kill yer is a liar!” 

There were a dozen or more men there who had 
heard him say it, but not one of them said a word. 
Even though the broncho buster was showing his 
cowardice at that moment, they feared him too 
much to speak out. $ 


CHAPTER VI.—Domino Dick Leaves the Town. 


Wild looked about the room and saw that the 
cowboy who had warned him of Domino Dick’s in- 
tentions was there. The fellow showed signs of 
great uneasiness when he saw the boy looking 
at him, for he no doubt thought he was to be 
brought into the affair. But the young deadshot 
decided not to draw him into it, and turning again 
to the villain, he said: 

“I reckon you’re a liar, you big galoot! But 
that don’t matter. I won’t even go to the trouble 
of proving it; I’ll just tell you that you have got 
one hour—sixty minutes, and no more—to get out 
of this town. It is now twenty minutes past one 
by the clock over there. If you are in my sight a 
fraction of a second after twenty minutes past 
two I'll drop you in your tracks! Do you under- 
stand what I say, Domino Dick?” 

“I hear yer, Young Wild West. But yer are 
makin’ a mistake. I ain’t got ther least bit of a 
grudge ag’in yer. I’m all right, an’ I’ll leave it 
ter ther crowd if I ain’t.” 

“Of course you’re all right, Dick,” spoke up a 
cowboy back in the crowd, who was about half 
drunk, and a friend of the broncho buster. “He 
ain’t got no right ter order yer ter leave ther 
town. What’s he got ter do with it?” 

“You shet up!” roared Cheyenne Charlie. “If 
yer say another word I’ll chuck you out in ther 
horse-trough!” 

“I don’t know as yer kin do that!” 

As the man said this he pushed his way before 
the scout and showed himself ready to fight. 
Cheyenne Charlie did not wait a second. He saw 
that the man was making no move to pull a gun, 
so he leaped right at him. Catching him about 
the waist, he swung him clear off his feet and 
then got his shoulder under him. 

“Whoopee! Whoopee! Wow, wow!” he shout- 
ed. “Clear the track! I’m loose, an’ this ga- 
loot has got ter take a bath! Wow! Yip, yip, 

ip! 

Out of the room he rushed, carrying the man 
as though he was a sack of grain. The horse- 
trough was but a few feet from the entrance of 
the building, and the next thing the crowd heard 
was a splash, followed by a sputter and a yell. 
The scout certainly kept his word, and he did the 
trick so quickly that the man had no time to help 
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himself a bit. During the brief interval since he 
was seized by Charlie he grasped at the empty 
air, trying to save himself from falling. But he 
fell, just the same, and he went down hard. 

The trough was amply large enough to drench 
him thoroughly, and his head went under, shut- 
ting off his cries. The cowboys and others forgot 
their fear of Domino Dick for the time and yelled 
with delight. To see a man get ducked in that 
way was humorous to them, and they could not 
help showing how they felt about it. 
remained in the place when Charlie bore the man 
out in such a hurry. They were our hero, Domino 
Dick, the proprietor and the two pards of the ras- 
cally broncho buster. 

The proprietor was behind the bar, and had no 
time to leave; Domino Dick did not think it ad- 
visable to, and his pards were inclined to remain 
where he was. Wild was not going to give the 
villain a chance to get hold of his revolvers, so 
he did not move, any more than to give the scout 
room to pass him with his human burden. As 
soon as he could make himself heard Wild nodded 
to Domino Dick and said: 

“I reckon there is no need of my saying any- 
thing further. I am going to stop here in Dead 
unlon, till to-morrow morning, so you know what 

o do.” 

“All right, Young Wild West,” was the reply. 
“You’ve got all ther best of me, so there ain’t no 
use. But maybe my turn will come some day.” 

“Don’t go to making any threats. I don’t like 
that sort of business, you big galoot!’’ 

“Its all right. I ain’t goin’ ter say another 
word. Come, boys! I reckon we’ll go back to 
ther ranch.” 

The last was addressed to the two men stand- 
ing at the bar. They seemed much ‘relieved, and 
when they followed the villain out of the place 
they promptly got their horses. After tightening 
the saddle-girths they mounted and rode away, 
neither of them looking back. Meanwhile the 


man the scout had ducked was sitting on the edge. 


of the trough, dripping wet. There was no doubt 
but that he was mad all through, but he knew he 
had to take his medicine, so he took it without a 
whimper. He, too, slunk away a minute or so 
later, and then the cowboys joined in giving a 
cheez for Young Wild West and Cheyenne Char- 
ie. 

“Im glad yer didn’t give me away, Young Wild 
West,” said the cowboy who had warned our hero, 
a few minutes later, as they were standing inside 
the so-called hotel. “Domino Dick would have 
tried ter git square with me, an’ as I know he’s 
sooner with a gun than I are, I would have gone 
down, I s’pose.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” the boy replied. “But I 
think you fellows here over-rate that galoot. 
Why, he isn’t half as dangerous as he makes out 
to be. Haven’t you seen enough of him since we 
have been here to know that?” 

“Yes, but we know he’s mighty tricky, an’ he’s 
a regular horsewhip with a gun, when he gits 
after his man.” 

“Maybe he is, but I haven’t seen anything out 
of him that would make me think that way.” 

“Well, with you it’s different. You kin give him 
cards an’ spades an’ beat him every time, But 
every one ain’t-like you.” ` 
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“That’s right. There ain’t only one Young Wild 
West, an’ he’s ther king-pin of ’em all!” cried Bob 
Granger, who had been one of the spectators. 
“IPye lived in these parts fur a good many years, 
an’ I never seen half his match. He’s ther boss 
broncho buster, an’ he’s as cool as a chunk of 
real ice in ther dead of winter at ther North 
Pole.” 

“An? he’s ther Champion Deadshot of ther 
West,” added a quiet-looking young fellow, who 
was quite conspicuous in a yellow shirt. “Say, 
Wild! Why can’t yer show us a little of your 
fancy shootin’? I reckon maybe we could all 
learn somethin’ by watchin’ yer.” É 

Wild had not met the cowboy before, but he did 
not object to being called by kis nickname, in the 
least. He rather liked it, in fact, and when he 
had sized him up quickly and reached thé con- 
clusion that he was a pretty good sort of fellow, 
-~ he retorted: 

“All right; I don’t mind if I do. What will I 
shoot at? Is Domino Dick out of sight yet?” 

“I reckon he is. But here’s ther domino he 
was playin’ with jest before he got on his high 
horse an’ started ter wake things up in here. 
That was jest afore you come in. He’d been offer- 
in’ ter play block game with anybody in ther 
house fur five dollars, an’ no one wouldn’t take 
him up. Your Chinaman didn’t happen ter be 
around, yer see.” : 

“T see. Hop was a little too much for him, so 
he told me.” 

“I reckon he was. o 
was passin’ pieces under ther table an’ cheatin 
fur all they was worth; an’ still they couldn’t beat 
ther heathen. I never seen anything like it. But 
it must have been that ther heathen marked ther 
pieces with his thumb-nail. Even if he done that, 
he was awful slick about gittin’ ther hands he 
held.” 

“Well, you can bet that Hop cheated all right. 
He can do that little thing, and not get caught 
at it. He is a very clever sleight-of-hand per- 
former, and that gives him the chance to do his 
work unobserved.” 

Wild now turned his attention to the dominoes. 
He saw that they were new ones, so he did not 
feel like destroying them by using them for tar- 
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ets. 
2 “I reckon Ill take something else to shoot at,” 
he said. “Let me have an old pack of cards.” 

“Sartin! Here yer are, Young Wild West!” 
called out the proprietor. “It ain’t sich an old 
deck, but one of ’em has got ther corner broke 
off, so it ain’t no good ter play poker with any 
more.” 

Our hero took the cards and looked them over. 
The one with the corner broken off was the king 
of spades. 

* “Charlie,” said he, turning to the scout, “come 
out and hold this up for me.” 

“Right yer are, Wild,” was the reply, for Char- 
lie was always ready for any such thing. $ 

They went outside, followed by the crowd, and 
then Charlie stepped over by a big tree and held 
up the card, without being told what to do. . Wild 
paced off a distance of about fifty feet, and then 
pulling one of his revolvers, took a quick aim at 
the card in the scout’s hand and pulled the trig- 
ger. Crack! As the report sounded the card 
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flipped back a little, and then all knew that it had 
been hit. X 

“That’s good enough ter do with a rifle, let 
alone a revolver,” said one of the men admiringly. 
“T reckon Cheyenne Charlie has got a purty good 
nerve ter hold up a card ter be shot at, though.” 

“Well, I happened ter know who was goin’ ter 
do ther shootin’,” the scout retorted, with a grin. 
“T wouldn’t do it fur everybody, not by a jugful!” 

It happened that Hop came along just then. 
He was puffing away at a big cigar, and without 
saying a word, he stepped over to the tree and 
stood with his side toward the young deadshot. 
While the cowboys were looking at him and won- 
dering what he was up to, Wild fired another shot 
and sent the cigar flying from the Chinaman’s 
mouth, 

“Hip hi!” cried Hop, jumping about wildly, and 
acting as though he had not expected anything of 
the kird. “Whattee mattee?” 

The majority of those present actually believed 
that Wild had shot the cigar from the Celestial’s 
mouth without his expecting it. But such was not 
the case, as both our hero and the scout knew. 


. Hop had come along just in time to see the card 


shot at in the hand of Charlie, and he had walked 
to the tree for the very purpose of giving Wild a 
chance at his cigar. He picked up the broken 
cigar and shook his head sadly. 

“Me pay allee samee fifty cents for lat,” he de- 
clared. “Now me no havee smokee, so be.” 

“T reckon you kin have all ther smokin’ yer 
want, an’ a couple of drinks throwed in!” called 
out the proprietor of the hotel. “Come right 
here, Hop! TIl soon fix yer up.” 

“Allee light,” was the reply; “you velly nicee 
Melican man, so be.” 

Hop was just in the humor to have a little fun, 
and he thought he might as well have it with the 
proprietor as any one else. He accepted a couple 
of cigars and a drink of tanglefoot from him, and 
then produced another cigar from one of his many 
pockets. 

“Me gottee justee one more cigar lat me buy in 
Silver City,” he said. “Me wantee you smokee it, 
so be. You velly nicee man.” 

“Well, ter please yer, I will,” was the reply. 
“But I thought yer didn’t have no more.” 

“Me havee lis one, and it allee samee velly 
muchee goodee one, too. You smokee, and me bet 
you say you likee it velly muchee.” 

The boss of the place was very mueh pleased, 
and he lost no time in lighting the cigar. But he 
had scarcely got it going when a hiss like that of 
a snake came from the end of the cigar, and then 
out crept what seemed to be a young snake! 

“Great jinks!” cried the man, his eyes opening 
wide. “Am I seeing snakes, or what?” 

The thing coiled and twisted and then hung 
from the end of the cigar motionless. It was 
nothing more than one of the little things called 
Pharaoh’s Serpent Eggs, but the hotelkeeper had 
never seen one before, and he could not account 
for the phenomenon. But he was not so much 
frightened that he did not take hold of the thing, 
and the moment he did -so it fell into ashes to the 
floor. 

“I see,” he said, breathing a sigh of relief. 
“Yer played a little trick on me, eh, Hop?” 

‘Lat light,” answered the Chinaman, thinking 
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it best to own up to it, for he really appreciated 
the man’s kindness in treating him so well. 

The spectators were much interested, of 
course, so Hop got out some of the little eggs 
and showed them how they would act when placed 
in contact with fire. He was offered as much as 
a dollar apiece for the eggs, but he shook his 
head and declared that he had none to spare, 
which was indeed the fact, since it was not an 
easy matter to buy them outside of the large 
cities. 

“Me showee you um velly nicee lillee tlick,” he 
said, turning it off. “If you allee watchee me, me 
showee you sometling you nevee see before, so 
be.” 
“Go ahead, Hop; and when you are done we'll 
both show them something,” said our hero. 

“Alee light, Misler Wild,” and then the clever 
Chinaman got himself ready for business. 


CHAPTER VI.—A Villainous Scheme. 


As the reader may suppose, Domino Dick had 
no intention of leaving Dead Hollow for good 
when he rode away with his two companions. He 
was of a too much vengeful nature for that. In 
his way of thinking, he had been grossly wronged 
by Young Wild West, and now nothing short of 
the boy’s life would satisfy him to amend that 
wrong. If he had been anything like a brave 
man, and felt that he must have satisfaction, he 
“would have sought the boy openly and fought him 
squarely. But that was not his nature, 

Domino Dick was a villain of the sneaking sort, 
and what he hoped to do to gain his revenge must 
be done on the sly. His mind was made up to this 
as he rode along with his two pards, who had de- 
clared that they would stick to him, no matter 
what happened. While neither of the two had 
any grievance against Young Wild West, they 
considered themselves stanch friends of the man 
who called himself the “boss broncho buster,” 
and they wanted to show their loyalty to him by 
assisting him to commit a murder, and perhaps 
something worse. 

“That fresh, young galoot might think I am go- 
ing away from Dead Holler ter keep away till he 
leaves, but he’s mighty mistaken,’ Domino Dick 
said, when they were hardly out of hearing of 
the crowd in front of the Broadway Hotel. “You 
fellers know that I ain’t that kind of a galoot, I 
reckon.” 

“I never once thought that yer meant ter stay 
away, Dick,” one of them assured him. “I’ve 
knowed yer too long ter think that you’d let a boy, 
like Young Wild West, git ther upper hand of yer, 
an’ keep it. Why, that’s what yer call ridiculous, 
as I heard a gal say once.” 

“Of course yer wouldn’t stay away, Dick,” 
chimed in the othér rascal. “You’re goin’ ter fix 
ther young galoot, an’ then you'll be able ter sleep 
easy. As it stands now, yer won’t be. .I know 
that, fur I kin imagine jest how yer feel. Young 
Wild West didn’t only give yer a thrashin’, but he 
beat yer at your best game, an’ then made yer 
drop your brace of guns an’ say yer was beat! 
Tf that ain’t enough to make a man feel like 
pi him, then I don’t know what could be, that’s 
all. 

The broncho buster nodded at what his friends 
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said. His eyes gleamed with undisguised pleas- 
ure, too, for their words sweetened his feelings 
considerable. : 

“You boys know jest how I feel, I reckon,” he 
declared, “Well, yer can’t blame me, I know. If 
I drop ther young galoot from somewhere behind 
him it won’t be ther first time I’ve done sich a 
thing. I don’t mind tellin’ yer that. I’ve been 
through a little of everything since I struck out 
ter fight ther battle of life. I’ve seen my ups, 
an’ I’ve seen my downs; but here I am yet, alive 
an’ kickin’, an’ likely ter be that way fur a good 
ac yet, unless I strike a mighty hard piece of 
uck. 

“Oh, you’re good fur fifty years yet, Dick,” 
said the man who had spoken first. “Don’t let 
any sich thing as that worry yer.” i 

“I ain’t goin’ ter, Decker.” 

“You bet yer ain’t, Dick,” spoke up Joe, the 
other of his pards. 

About ten miles out of the confines of the little 
town the three villains came to a halt. Domino 
Dick dismounted, and seating himself beneath a 
tree, remained in deep thought for the space of 
fully ten minutes. Suddenly his face brightened 
up, and slapping his hand hard upon his knee, he 
exclaimed: 

“T know what we’ll do, boys!” 

“What’s that, Dick?” 

5 Both his friends asked the question at the same 
ime. 

“Tve hit upon a dandy scheme.” 

“Let’s hear it,” suggested Joe. 

“Yes, let’s hear it, Dick,” Decker added. 

“We'll go right back to Dead Holler, without 
losin’ any time, boys.” 

Decker and Joe were astonished, for they had 
hardly expected to hear anything like this. 

“We'll go right back there an’ do somethin’ that 
will put Young Wild West ter a whole lot of wor- 
ryin’, I reckon,” went on the villainous broncho 
buster. “Yer know ther gal what put a bullet 
through my hat last night?” 

“Ves,” 

: “Well, Tve made up my mind ter try an’ steal 
“What!” 

“Why can’t it be done, boys? It ain’t likel 
that Young Wild West an’ his pards is goin’ er 
hang around them gals all day, is it? I reckon we 
kin go back there, an’ sneak up close enough ter 
watch fur a chance ter git ther gal. If we can’t 
git her, we might git one of ther others. There’s 
three of ’em, yer know. An’ if we can’t git hold 
of either of ’em we kin ketch that Chinaman what 
cleaned us out in ther game of dominoes last 
night. Come ter think of it, I’d jest like ter git 
hold of him, anyhow. He’s got a pile of money 
with him, an’ I sorter reckon that we need money 
jest now. Of course we won’t dare ter go back 
to ther ranch, if we do anything like this, ’cause 
it would be laid ter us ther first thing. Weve 
got ter be regular outlaws, boys! We might as 
well make up our minds ter that. No more 
crooked work. under cover. Weve got ter go at 
it out an’ out. It was bound ter come that way, 
anyhow, so we might as well strike out first as 
last. Weve stole enough cattle an’ horses ter 
send us ter prison fur life, an’ I know that there's 
them what’s suspicious of us right now. It’s be- 
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cause they've been afraid of me that they ain’t 
never said nothin’ about it, that’s all.” 

Decker and Joe seemed to be rather uneasy as 
they listened to the words of their leader. The 
idea of being outlaws, with a price upon their 
heads, did not seem to suit them very well. But 
they quickly realized that what he said was about 
right, so they declared that, no matter what came 
of it, they would stick to him. One thing suited 
them well, and that was what Dick said about 
the money the Chinaman possessed. They need- 
ed money badly, and if they could rob Hop they 
would be pretty well fixed for a while. 

“Tf yer think we'll stand any show of ketchin’ 
that heathen I say go back there right away,” 
said Decker, after a rather lengthy pause. 

“Well, there ain’t nothin’ like tryin’, is there? 
But I want ter git that gal with ther yaller hair. 
She’s fur me, boys! If I once git hold of her PI 
git my revenge on Young Wild West all right, 
even if I don’t git ther chance ter kill him. She’s 
his gal, an’ yer kin guess how much he thinks of 
her. Jest see how he acted when she got ther best 
of that broncho! Why, I'll bet he thinks there 
ain’t another gal like her in ther world.” 

“I don’t believe there is, either,” spoke up Joe, 
shaking his head. “Who would have thought she 
could have conquered that nag? Why, I couldn’t 
begin ter do it myself.” 

“Maybe yer couldn’t, Joe. But you wasn’t never 
much of a broncho buster, yer know. There’s 
Decker now; he might have done it, if he’d tried 
purty hard. He’s done a lot of that kind of work 
in his day.” 

_ “I reckon I could have done it all right,” Decker 
said, showing that he was pleased at the compli- 
ment paid to him. “But I’m glad I didn’t go inter 
ther game with that sharper of a horse herder. I 
didn’t have no hundred dollars ter bet him, in 
ther first place, an’ in ther second, I knowed 
there was them there what could beat me all hol- 
ler. Yourself, fur instance, Dick.” 

“Yes, I was ther boss broncho buster until 

The villain stopped short and gritted upon his 
teeth. 

“Until Young Wild West beat yer,” added Joe, 
smiling just a little bit, for he could not help it. 

“Yes, that’s right. That boy sartinly done 
what I couldn’t do. There ain’t no rubbin’ that 
out, boys. But he’ll wish he’d never struck Dead 
Holler afore I git through with him, an’ don’t yer 
forgit that!” 

So saying, Domino Dick arose and went to his 
horse. When they saw that he meant to mount 
his pards did likewise. 

“Back to ther town,” said the villain resolutely. 
“We'll go around to ther south, where ther woods 
is, an’ then we kin sneak right up ter ther camp 
of Young Wild West without no trouble. Then 
well soon settle on what we’re goin’ ter do, I 
reckon. We won’t decide on nothin’ now; wait 
till we see how ther land lays.” 

They started along the back trail, and as they 
neared the little town they turned to the left and 
made for the woods Domino Dick had spoken of. 
This was reached without there being a possible 
chance of any one seeing them from the Hollow, 
and once in it, they rode along with their horses 
at a walk. The villainous broncho buster knew 
he was running a big risk by going back while 
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Young Wild West remained in the town, but he 
had made up his mind to do it, so he would not 
stop now. He knew that his pards were feeling 
rather squeamish about it, so he did his utmost 
to cheer them up. 

Finding that the Chinaman’s money had the 
most attraction for them, he talked considerable 
about it, and the result was that he soon had 
them worked up to the proper pitch. I was not 
long before they could hear the sounds of the 
voices of the cowboys, who were making merry 
at the two saloons, and then they became more 
cautious than ever. A few minutes later they 
halted and dismounted in the woods, less than 
two hundred yards from the camp of our friends. 

Then it was that Domino Dick left the horses 
with his companions and started to creep up and 
see how things were. The villain had not gone 
far when he gave a start and could hardly keep 
from giving an exclamation of delight. Coming 
toward him, rifle in hand, was the very girl he 
was so anxious to get in his power. Arietta had 
left the camp less than two minutes before for the 
purpose of shooting some quail she had heard 
calling in the woods. As the girl was all alone, 
it looked as though Domino Dick was going to 
carry out his villainous scheme to capture her. 


CHAPTER VIII.—Domino Dick Wins and Loses, 
and Then Wins Again. 


Wild and Charlie had not been gone very long 
from the camp, after eating their dinner, when 
Arietta made up her mind to go into the woods 
and shoot some quail. As has been said, she 
heard the birds calling to each other, and they 
seemed to be quite numerous. Near the woods 
was a field of buckwheat, which was almost ready 
to cut, so the girl knew what brought the quail 
there. They are very fond of buékwheat, and in 
sections where they wish to preserve that particu- 
lar game bird it is sown for the purpose of sus- 
taining them through the winter. Arietta headed 
straight for the weods, which did not cover more 
than three or four acres, so she could approach 
the birds without being seen. 

A Winchester rifle was all she had to shoot 
them with, but the girl could drop nine out of 
ten birds on the wing with a rifle, and she liked 
it better than a shotgun. The corner of the piece 
of timber was but a few steps from the camp, so 
she quickly entered it, and then moved along close 
to the edge, looking for a chance to get the flock 
of quail. What she wanted to do was to get them 
all up at once, and then see how many she could 
drop before they got away. Anyhow, it was 2- 
derstod that as soon as she got done firing, after 
flushing the quail, Jim and Anna and Eloise were 
to come and join in the sport, the latter with shot- 
guns, so they would be sure to get enough for 
supper. 


They would have all set out together if Arietta » 


had not suggested that she go ahead and do what 
she could with her rifle. Arietta always had her 
way about things, and the rest knew that she 
would pride herself greatly when talking to her 
lover, if she succeeded in dropping many of the 
birds. The girl went on along the edge of the 
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woods, stepping as cautiously as though she was 
spying upon hostile Indians. When she was just 
about two hundred yards from the camp some- 
thing happened that spoiled the quail-hunting. A 
man seized her from behind, clapping a heavy 
had over her mouth as he did so, It was Domino 
Dick, of course. 


The villain found that he was going to have a 
very easy thing of it, so he let the girl walk past 
him, and then all he had to do was to follow her 
until he thought she was far enough away from 
her friends. Being all prepared for his fiendish 
work, he succeeded. He had a piece of rope 
looped for the purpose, and this dropped over 
Arietta’s head as he seized her. A sharp jerk and 
her arms were pinned to her sides, the rifle fall- 
ing from her hands. : 

‘Jest you stop tryin’ ter yell, or Ill kill yer!” 
hissed the sedanira, his hot breath striking her 
face and causing a sudden fear to come over her. 
“Iye got yer, an’ I’m goin’ ter keep yer! But I 


would jest as leave kill yer as not, ‘cause all I’m 
dour this fur ister git square with Young Wild 
est!” 


Then, while he held the struggling girl, and 
kept her so she could not cry out, Domino Dick 
gave a signal that was known to his pards, and 
the result was that they quickly came to the spot, 
leading the horses. 

“IPye got her, boys. Jest fix up a gag—hurry 
up! She’s about as strong as a man, I reckon.” 

Decker and Joe lost no time in rendering their 
assistance. The result was that Arietta was 
bound hand and foot and effectually gagged. It 
was a rather brutal way to treat a young girl, 
but as Dick did not seem to care, his two com- 
panions did not. She was thrown over the back 
of the broncho buster’s horse as though she was 
a sack of grain, and then he quickly Mounted be- 
hind her. 

“Hold on, Dick,” said Decker, in a low tone. 
“How about ther heathen’s money?” 

“Didn’t you two see ther camp?” came the 
query in way of a reply. 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Well, yer didn’t see anything of him there, did 
yer?” 

“No, but——” 

“There ain’t no use in doin’ any ‘buttin’’; if 
he wasn’t there, how in thunder are we ter -git 
him, or his money?” 

Decker said no more. He and Joe mounted 
their horses and started to follow their leader, 
though they were not exactly pleased about it. 
Evidently they thought since the girl had been 
captured so easily, they ought to go further, and 
get something out of it. Arietta’s hands were 
free, though her arms were pinned tightly to her 
sides. It was only natural that she should feel 
about and try to do something to save herself. 
Before they had gone a hundred yards through 
the woods the fingers of her right hand came in 
contact with the holster that was hanging at the 
hip of the villainous bronco buster. 

Then it was not difficult for her to grasp the 
gun that was in the holster. Without pulling it 
all the way from the holster, the brave girl 
pressed the trigger. Crack! As the sharp re- 

rt rang out the horse gave a leap. The bullet 
tea struck the animal in the hind leg. Crack! 
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The horse went down, Arietta being thrown ten 
feet and landing upon a bush. This probably 
saved her from being hurt. Domino Dick, though 
surprised beyond measure, managed to land upon 
his feet. But just then a shout sounded close by. 

“Hello! Hello!” came the call. 

It was Jim Dart. He had heard the two shots 
and the cry of the horse, as weli, and he knew 
something was wrong, The second shot had mor- 
tally wouńded his horse, and the villain knew 
there was no chance of using the animal again. 
But he was rendered desperate, and bound to get 
away wth the girl, he ran and lifted her bodily. 

“Here yer are, Joe!” he said. “Git her on ther 
horse with yer! Hurry up!” 

Joe had been of a mind to make a dash to es- 
cape, but he obeyed what his leader said. Arietta 
was quickly upon the horse. The villain then 
quickly put on a small black mask to conceal the 
upper part of his face, and said: 

“Git away with her. TIl ride with Decker.” 

Joe waited for no further orders, but rode away 
as fast as the horse could go through the woods. 
Then Dick ran for Decker. But that worthy did 
not wait for him. He rode away like a shot, leav- 
ing the broncho buster cursing roundly. Finding 
that he was in for it, Dick made for a tree that 
would hide him from the gaze of any one who 
chanced to come that way. He was shewd enough 
to guess that the girl’s friends would never think 
there was any one there, since they must have 
heard the horses crashing through the under- 
growth, Uu the tree he went and just as he got 
a good position near the top Jim Dart came upon 
the scene. Jim was followed by Anna and Eloise, 
though they were a little behind, and when they 
came up they found the boy looking at the dying 
horse in surprise, 

“What is the matter, Jim?” Eloise asked, in a 
voice that trembled slightly. 

“I don’t exactly know,” was the reply. “Here is 
a horse about breathing its last. I suppose the 
shots we heard fixed the horse; but who did it I 
can’t say.” 

“But Arietta must have been somewhere around 
here at the time,” spoke up Anna. 

“Yes, I know that, and that is what makes it all 
the more puzzling to me. She came out to get a 
shot at some quail; not to shoot a horse.” 

“Well, it shows that there is something wrong, 
anyhow. Just like as not Arietta has failen into 
the hands of Wild’s enemeis.” 

Jim nodded to this, for he thought the same 
way. 

“You go back and let Wild know about it. I 
will follow the trail, and maybe I'll get sight of 
the galoots who rode away. I heard them, and 
they can’t possibly hide their trail. Tell Wild to 
bring my horse slong.” \ 

The boy. darted away as quick as a shot, and 
then the two girls set out for the camp. But 
Domino Dick did not want Young Wild West to 
know what had happened—not yet, anyhow. A 
desperate resolve came over him, and he began to 
rapidly descend the tree. The girls were not very 
far away when he dropped to the ground. Then 
he ran after them, treading as lightiy as possible. 
He overtook them just as they reached the edge 
of the woods, with the camp less than two hun- 
dred yards away. 
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“Hold on, gals!” 

They turned and found themselves confronted 
by Young Wild West’s enemy. The gun in his 
hand was pointing at them, too, and stricken-with 
a sudden fear, they paled and remained silent. 

“You jest make one little sound that kin be 
heard over there, an’ you'll both die!” threatened 
the villain. “If yer ever want ter see your gal 
friend alive ag’in jest be quiet.” 

Then he walked up to them and quickly took 
their weapons from them. At any other time 
Anna and Eloise might have acted differently, but 
just then they could not make a move to defend 
themselves. The result was that they found 
themselves fully in the power of the villain. 

“I ain’t goin‘ ter hurt yer—not if yer don’t 
make a fuss,” he told them. “But I don’t want 
Young Wild West ter know what’s happened. My 
pards has gone off with ther yaller-haired gal, an’ 
they’re goin’ ter keep her till a big pile of money 
is offered fur her return. That’s all there is ter 
it. She ain’t goin’ ter be harmed. But rather 
than have ther game spoiled I’d shoot you both. 
Do yer- understand?” 

“Set down right here,” the scoundrel said, 
pointing to the foot of a tree where the roots were 
gnarled and protruding from the ground in places. 

Anna and Eloise did as directed. Then with 
the lariat that had been hooked to the horn of his 
saddle when the horse went down, Dick tied them 
securely. This done, he used their own handker- 
chiefs and gagged them. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “I reckon you're all 
right now. TIl jest go an’ git a horse an’ then 
light out after my pards. If yer hear of ther 
death of that boy what has gone on ahead you'll 
know I done it. Good day!” 

When he joined his companions there would be 
trouble between him and the villain named Deck- 
er, but that would not last long; and he would 
have the golden-haired girl. -This was incentive 
enough to make him act now, and creeping 
stealthily forward, he soon got a horse. It was 
the pie-bald cayuse that Hop always rode he se- 
lected. Domino Dick led the steed back into the 
woods, and not bothering about the two girls he 
had bound and gagged, reached his own horse, 
which was dead now, and coolly removed the sad- 
dle and bridle and put them on the stolen cayuse. 

“Now then, I packets I’m ready fur any kind of 
business that comes along!” he exclaimed. “Pll 
soon show Young Wild West that it wasn’t no bad 
break I made when I picked a row with him last 
night, after all! I’m Domino Dick, ther broncho 
buster, an’ a mighty bad man when I git started.” 


CHAPTER IX.—How Arietta Made Her Escape. 


Arietta was not a little dazed and confused 
when she was lifted upon Joe’s horse by Domino 
Dick. Before she had recovered from the fall she 
was being carried away at a gallop. Unable to 
help herself, or utter a cry in answer to the one 
she had heard from Jim, she was whisked along 
through the woods. She could not see the com- 
panion of the man who held her upon the horse, 
but she could hear the hoof-beats of his horse. 

Around to the other side of a ridge that hid the 
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little town from view went the villain Joe. He 
had taken the girl at the order of his leader, and 
he now made up his mind to get away with her, 
whether Domino Dick escaped or not. There are 
times when a person makes a sudden change of 
policy, and that is what Joe did then. He had 
feared Dick more than he loved him ever since he 
knew him, and now he felt like getting something 
like revenge upon him. They had failed to get 
the Chinaman’s money, but he had the girl Dick 
wanted in his power. 

“T don’t care if they kill him!” he muttered, as 
he looked over his shoulder and saw no signs of 
pursuit. “Dick wants things his own way too 
much, anyhow. I reckon if I stick ter him much 
longer I'll git a rope around my neck. That'll 
about be ther end of it, I s’pose. If he don’t turn 
up Ill jest marry this gal, an’ then run off an’ 
leave her, if she ain’t willin’ ter go with me. 
That’s what I'll do.” 

As he gave vent to his thoughts aloud, Arietta 
heard him. Then she realized the awful peril she 
was in. She made another struggle to throw her- 
self from the horse, but it was of no avail. She 
was helpless and in the villain’s power, and that 
was all there was to it. When he had got a little 
over a mile from the spot where the brave girl 
had been captured Decker suddenly appeared from 
the ridge of trees a short distance away. He 
quickly waved his hand to Joe, but that villain did 
not appear to like it much. 

“I don’t want you!” he exclaimed. “I don’t 
want no interference in this game! If Dick gits 
away, an’ finds you, there’ll be trouble, I'll bet! 
You sartinly left him in ther lurch that time!” 

But Decker did not hear what he said, and if he 
had it would not have stopped him from joining 
him, probably. He came right on and was soon 
at the side of the man and girl. 

“Where are yer goin’ ter take her?” he asked. 

“I don’t know yet,” was the reply. “I ain’t 
made up my mind.” 

“Well, you’d better make it up right away, then. 
Let her go! We don’t want her. They'll git Dick, 
most likely, so there ain’t but one thing fur us 
ter do, an’ that is ter git away as fast as we kin.” 

“They’d never git Dick if you’d took him on 
your horse, Decker. You played ther game of a 
sneakin’* coward that time, an’ there ain’t no mis- 
take about it.” 

Decker’s face flushed. It was evident that he 
m not expected anything like that from his 
pard. 

“I done jest what come in my head,” he re- 
torted doggedly, as he kept close to the horse with 
its double burden. “It didn’t say that ’cause ther 
gal shot Dick’s horse I had ter take him on with 
me. That was his own lookout, I reckon. You 
kin bet that if it had happened ter me or you he 
wouldn’t have stopped ter pick us up. That ain’t 
Domino Dick’s way of doin’ things. He’s all fur 
himself, an’ always has been since I’ve knowed 
him. We was fools fur agreein’ ter help him in 
this thing.” 

“Maybe we was; I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ about 
that. But if Dick does happen ter git away I 
wouldn’t give much fur your hide. He'll fill it so 
full of holes that it won’t be worth handlin’.” 

“Maybe he will, an’ maybe he won’t. But that 
ain’t got nothin’ ter do with this gal. We’re goin’ 
ter let her go, Joe.” 
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“No, we ain’t, Decker. This gal is mine, if Dick 
don’t show up.” 

“Not much! She ain’t nobody’s gal but Young 
Wild West's. I’ve made up my mind to that.” | 

Decker showed that he had been doing consid- 
erable thinking since the exciting events in the 
woods. Joe reined in his horse near a brook in 
a gully they had just yeached. There was an 
angry gleam in his eyes as he turned to the man 
he had heretofore called his friend and partner. 

“What right have you got ter interfere with 
me in this thing, Decker?” asked Joe, as though 
he was trying to reason. 

“pher same right that any man’s got, when 
there’s a helpless gal in ther case, Joe, You know 
very well that it would be a mighty wrong thing 
ìf ver was ter take that gal away somewhere an’ 
make her marry yer against her will.” 

“Maybe it would be called wrong by some. But 
ain’t we done lots of things that kin be called 
wrong?” asked Joe. 

“Yes, that’s right. 
gal, an’ I ain’t goin’ ter now. 
allow it ter be done, either!” 

Joe allowed Arietta to slip from the back of the 
horse. She tried to step, but could not, and the 
result was that she fell to the ground. Decker 
dismounted in a hurry. With a stroke of his 
knife, he severed the rope that bound her ankles. 
Then he quickly took the gag from her mouth. 
The girl was quite calm now, and she quickly 
said: 

“Thank you!” 

Decker nodded, and was just about to free her 
hands when Joe sprang upon him. 

“Keep your hands off that gal, you meddlesome 
fool!” the villain hissed. “She’s mine, I tell yer!” 

Then a struggle began between the two men. 
Arietta tried vainly to get her hands free, for she 
wanted to help the man who had stood out for 
her. Decker was placed at a disadvantage when 
his irate companion sprang upon him. But he 
was the stronger of the two, and when Arietta 
saw that he was gradually overcoming the villain 
she felt comparatively easy. Her rescue was close 
at hand. There was a sort of fascination about 
the scene and she watched it in silence. 

But suddenly she saw Joe’s hand grasp the 
knife that was in the belt of his opponent. She 
must do something, she thought, and acting on 
an impulse, she ran forward and kicked the scoun- 
drel in the back. This caused him to utter a cry 
and let go his hold upon the knife. Then Decker 
easily threw him to the ground. 

“Yer was goin’ ter stick my own knife in me, 
was yer?” he exclaimed. “TI fix yer fur that, 
you coward!” = 

Spat! He struck the man a blow between the 
eyes with his clenched fist. Then it was that he 
was able to pin his arms. Arietta now stepped 
forward. 

“Cut me loose!” she said, with wonderful cool- 
ness. “If he don’t remain quiet I’ll kick him!” 

Decker nodded, and quickly finding his knife, he 
cut the girl free. But just as he did so Joe rolled 
from beneath him and got upon his feet. He 
whipped out a gun and leveled it at his foe. 
There was no doubt but that he meant to shoot 
him dead, but Arietta did not allow him to do so. 
She leaned over the man who had released her 
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and struck an upward blow at the villain’s arm, 
just as he pulled the trigger. Crack! But the 
bullet went in the air and did no harm. Before 
he could make a move to fire again Decker had 
seized him by the ankle and upset him. Then it 
was that the real fight began, for goaded to it, 
Decker was bent upon killing the friend who had 
gone back on him. It lasted for fully three min- 
utes and then Decker arose, leaving Joe lying 
still on the ground. His knife was in his hand, 
and Arietta knew what had happened. 

“Pm sorry I had ter do that right afore your 
eyes, miss,” said the man. “I didn’t want ter 
kill him, but he jest made me do it, that’s all.” 

“I know,” replied the girl. “Now, if you don’t 
mind, I'll take that horse and ride back, You 
take my advice and get away from here as soon 
as you can.” 

“PIL do that, miss. You take ther horse an’ 
welcome. But afore I go Pll jest take what 
money there is in that feller’s pockets. He won't 
need it any more, an’ I will.” 

“Haven’t you any money of your own?” Ari- 
etta asked. 

“Only about three dollars, miss.” 

“Here! PII give you some!” 

She quickly drew a purse from her bosom and 
handed it to him. 

“Thank yer, miss. I’ll never forgit yer as long 
as I live. That won’t be fur a great while, I 
spose, fur either Young Wild West or Domino 
Dici will git me, most likely, afore I gits very 
ar.” 

“PI see to it that Young Wild West won’t 
bother you; and as for Domino Dick, I hardly 
think he will get away. 

Decker again thanked her, and then he quickly 
mounted his horse and rode away. Arietta lost 
no time in appropriating the other horse to her 
use, and soon she was riding over the trail to the 
town. As she neared the town the girl became 
quite at her ease, in spite of her thrilling adven- 
ture. As she rode up the street on reaching the 
little town of Dead Hollow she noticed that there 
was nothing going on there that would indicate 
that it had become known that she had been car- 
ried away by the villains. She wondered at this, 
for Jim Dart had shouted to her when she fired 
the shots that dropped Domino Dick’s horse. 

“TIl ride right on through and go to the camp,” 
she thought. “It may be that something has hap- 
pened to Jim, and that Wild knows nothing of it. 
Domino Dick is a villain, and there is no telling 
just how far he might go to gain his revenge.” 

Just then a horseman appeared from behind 
one of the shanty-houses. Though he wore a 
mask over the upper portion of his face, Arietta 
promptly recognized him as Domino Dick. He 
was not more than a couple of hundred feet be- 
hind her, and he had evidently seen her, and 
meant to recapture her. But Arietta did not mean 
to let this happen. She urged the horse forward 
at a gallop and rapidly neared the Broadway 
Hotel, as it was called. It was just then that 
Hop came out of the door, while a roar of laugh- 
ter sounded from within. The clever Chinaman 
had just finished the trick he had promised to 
show, and he had made the proprietor his victim, 
so he thought it better to get outside. He saw 
Arietta coming, and close behind her was a 
masked man mounted unon his own horse! The 
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Chinaman was amazed. Crack! Just then Dom- 
ino Dick fired a shot at the Chinaman. 

“Hip hi!” shouted Hop, as he made a dive 
around the corner of the shanty. Arietta dis- 
mounted and ran inside almost at the same mo- 
ment. Before her stood Wild and Cheyenne 
Charlie and several of the cowboys. à 

“Domino Dick is after me, Wild!” cried'the girl. 

Our hero, though much surprised, shot a glance 
from the door and saw the broncho buster riding 
straight to the shanty. 

“Get back in the other room, Et,’ he said, 
hurriedly. “I reckon we'll attend to the galoot. 

The masked broncho buster, mounted upon 
Hop’s piebald cayuse, came dashing straight for 
the door of the shanty, yelling loudly. 

“Hip hi!” came a shrill yell from somewhere. 

The cayuse bucked right at the doorway, and 
into the shanty shot the villain. 

“Lat um way to do it!” called out Hop from 
the outside. “Me say ‘Hip hi!’ and len my horsee 
allee samee stoppee, so be. Me velly smartee 
Chinee.” 


CHAPTER X.—Conclusion. 


Jim Dart ran on ahead, expecting that it would 
not be long before Wild and Charlie joined in the 
pursuit. But after ten minutes of it, and no 
sounds came to let him know that they were 
coming, he came to a stop. It occurred to him 
that something must be wrong. 

“I reckon I had better go back and see about 
it,” he muttered, and then suiting the action to 
the words, he started back for the patch of woods. 
He ran hard now, for he was more than anxious. 
Just as he came to the edge of the woods a sharp 
report sounded right before him, and feeling a 
sting on the side of his head, his senses left him 
for the time being and he fell from his horse. 
But Jim had not been hurt much. The bullet that 
came from the weapon had merely grazed his 
scalp, and though it affected the nerves so that 
it stunned him, the sensation did not last long. 
In less than fifteen seconds he made a move to 
get up, but a man fell upon him at that very 
: moment and he was pushed back upon the ground, 
his ‘arms pinned to fis sides. He saw a masked 
face close to his, but in spite of the mask, he 
recognized it as belonging to Domino Dick, It 
happened that the villainous broncho buster had 
come that way just in time to intercept the boy, 
who was hurrying back to find out what had 
caused his friends the delay in coming to the res- 
cue of Arietta, for Jim was certain, and had been 
right along, that the girl had been captured. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the villain in a way that 
sent a chill down the spine of Dart. ‘When I 
fired that shot I meant ter kill you, but since it 
did not kill yer TIl let yer live, í reckon. I don’t 
want your life, anyhow. It’s Young Wild West 
Tm after.” 

Having it all his own way, Domino Dick quickly 
bound Jim’s arms to his sides. 

“Tf you utter one little yell PI kill you, any- 
how!” he threatened. “Now you jest come along 
with me. I’ve got two of your gals tied ter ther 
roots of a tree back here, an’ I reckon IIl put you 
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alongside of ’em. But wait! I'd better gag yer, 
I think.” 

“You had better let me alone, and untie this 
rope pretty quick, Jim retorted, for he had now 
regained possession of his faculties. “I know 
who you are, and Pll tell you right here that you 
made a bad break when you started to interfere 
with Young Wild West and his party.” 

“I know I did,’ was the reply. “But maybe 
it’ll come out all right, yet. One of my pards 
has rode away with Young Wild West’s gal an’ I 
reckon that will be somethin’ toward gittin’ re- 
venge. But you had better not say anything 
more, or I might change my mind and finish you 
right here.” 

Domino Dick seemed to be rather pleased when 
the boy permitted himself to be led back into the 
woods, Sure enough, just as the villain had told 
him, Jim saw Anna and Eloise gagged and tied 
securely to the roots of a big tree. They looked 
at him in such a helpless way when they saw 
that he, too, was a prisoner, that Jim felt like 
strangling the scoundrel who had captured him. 
But the feeling was all that it amounted to just 
then, for what could he do? He was just as help- 
less as the girls themselves. Domino Dick lost 
no time in pushing him down beside the girls, and 
then with a master hand he tied him so there 
was no chance of his getting loose. 

Then, without another word, the scoundrel left 
the captives and hastened to his horse. He ap- 
peared to be undecided just what course to pur- 
sue after he had mounted, but after waiting for 
a minute or two he rode slowly through the 
woods. He was not long in finding the trail his 
partners had followed, and then he hurried his 
steed along a little and was soon half a mile 
from the town. But just then he happened to 
look over to the-left, and what was his surprise 
to see Arietta riding along upon the horse that 
the villain, Joe, had been riding! The man’s eyes 
flashed fire. 

“What in thunder has happened!” he exclaimed, 
savagely. “There goes that gal now. But I'll git 
her if I have ter ride right into ther arms of 
Young Wild West ter do it. I’ve made up my 
mind that she’s goin’ ter be mine, an’ there ain’t 
goin’ ter be no rubbin’ of it out. Here she goes!” 

If Arietta had been looking that way she would 
surely have seen the villain as he started in pur- 
suit of her. But, as the reader knows, she was so 
intent upon getting back to the town that she 
hardly looked in any direction but the one which 
she was following. Domino Dick saw that she had 
a good lead on him, so he decided to make a short 
cut and intercept her. Straight for the town he 
rode, but just before he reached the outskirts of 
it he came to a deep ravine that was impossible 
for him to cross on horseback. There was but 
one thing for him to do, and that was to ride 
along until he found a place where it might be 
crossed., He chose the direction that led into the 
town, and at length he found a spot where he 
could get to the other side, 

There were some shanties right ahead of him 
now, but, still wearing the mask, he pushed ahead, 
gritting hard upon his teeth. As he dashed out 
from behind one of the shanties he saw that the 
girl was ahead of him. The delay in getting 
across the ravine had caused this. But nothing 
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daunted, he rode around and started in pursuit of 
her. What happened after that the reader al- 
ready knows. When the villain fired at Hop and 
missed he became more desperate than ever, and 
the result was that he pitched headlong into the 
saloon, as Hop Wah cleverly caused the pie-bald 
eayuse to buck at the doorway. Domino Dick 
landed on his head, but he was not stunned by 
the fall. On the contrary, it seemed to give him 
more strength than ever, and springing to his feet 
he swung his arms about like a windmill and 
yelled like a fiend: 

“Pm here, an’ I’m goin’ ter clean out this 
place! Ther gal what jest run in here is mine, 
an’ there ain’t nothin’ on earth as is goin’ ter 
stop me from havin’ her!” 

He made a grab for his revolver, but found that 
it had been lost as he took the header from the 
cayuse. It was just then that Wild made a leap 
for him. Spat! The boy’s right fist caught him 
squarely upon the mouth, and back staggered 
the villain, though not losing his balance. He 
roared like an angry bull, and tried to get hold of 
the agile boy. But that was more than he could 
do, for Wild was altogether too active. Biff! A 
straight left caught him in the pit of the stom- 
ach and he bent in the form of a half-open jack- 
knife. Spat! This time our hero’s right fist 
caught him on the side of the jaw, and then down 
went Domino Dick. The two blows delivered last 
were too much for him, in spite of his exhibition 
of strength. 

“Just tie him up, Charlie,” said Wild, coolly. 
“I reckon J’ll have to find out what all this 
means.” 

The scout had no end of help in subduing and 
tying the ruffian, so Wild went into the back room 
and found his sweetheart waiting for him. 

“Oh, Wild!” cried Arietta, as her dashing young 
lover folded her in his arms. ‘I have had an aw- 
ful time of it for the last. half hour or so.” 

“Tell me all about it, little girl,” he answered, 
still retaining his wonderful coolness. 

Arietta did so in as few words as_ possible. 
Wild was not a little astonished, but he agreed 
with his sweetheart that the man called Decker 
should be permitted to make his escape. He went 
outside, leading the girl with him, and found 
Charlie standing over the captured broncho 
buster. 

“What are yer goin’ ter do with him, Wild?” 
the scout asked, as he cast a contemptuous glance 
at the villain on the floor. 

“I reckon we'll have to leave that to a judge 
and jury,” was the reply. “Just leave him in 
charge of the boys here for a little while. As you 
probably noticed he was riding Hop’s horse when 
he came here. The question is, how did he come 
to, get hold of the rose?” 

“Hop’s gone ter try an’ find out about that,” 
said Charlie, as he followed the dashing young 
deadshot outside. He was mighty puzzled about 
it. But he did have sense enough ter yell out ter 
ther cayuse, an’ make him chuck Domino Dick 
into ther shanty. I s’pose he meant ter ride in, 
anyhow, but ther horse wouldn’t have it.” 

When they got outside they found that both 
Hop and his horse were gone. They all hastened 
to the camp, and reaching it found no one there 
but Wing, who was still sleeping away soundly 
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under the tree. The scout shook him roughly and 
awakened him. But of course the Chinaman 
could not tell of anything that had happened, 
since he had been sleeping all the time. While 
they were trying to make him explain himself a 
shout came from the woods near at hand. It was 
Hop’s voice, and without waiting for anything 
further; Wild, Charlie and Arietta started in the 
direction it came from. 

“Hello, Hop!” shouted our hero. 
matter?” 

“Evelytling allee light, so be,” came the reply. 
“Me allee samee findee Misler Jim and Missee 
Anna and Missee Eloise tied in um woods, so be. 
Me makee loose velly muchee quickee. Hip hi! 
Hoolay!” 

It was a wonder that Hop had not awakened 
his brother when he reached the camp and found 
he was the only one there. Hop knew the tracks 
of his own horse, since he always had certain 
kinds of shoes put on him. He did not even have 
to dismount to find out which way the animal 
went when he left the place where he had been 
tied. The result was that he followed the tracks 
and found Jim and the two girls tied to the tree. 
He quickly liberated them, and then explained in 
his own way what had happened to Arietta. It 
took Hop a little longer to tell it all than some- 
one else could have done it, and that was why 
Wild and the rest nearly found them before he 
called out. The meeting was a joyous one, as 
might be supposed. The separation had not been 
a long one, but thrilling things had happened 
while it lasted, and that made lots to talk about. 
Young Wild West heard the story, and then he 
told the rest what he had learned. Then he led 
the way to the camp. 

“Now then,” said he, “I reckon I'll go over and 
see what is to be done with the broncho buster, 
who made such a bad break.” 


Not only Hop, but all the rest walked over to 
the Broadway Hotel. As they got there one of 
the cowboys who had taken part in the broncho- 
busting contest came out. 


“Domino Dick has passed in his chips,” he said. 
“He jest died from ther bustin’ of a blood vessel. 
I reckon he went mad, an’ couldn’t hold himself 
in.” 

“Well, that saves him from gittin’ his neck 
stretched,” the scout answered. “But I jest want 
ter see if you ain’t mistaken about his bein’ dead.” 

Charlie was the first to go inside. He found 
there was no mistake about it. The broncho 
buster was dead. That settled the whole thing, as 
far as our story is concerned. Young Wild West 
and his friends had stopped at Dead Hollow on 
their way to Texas, and they had been delayed 
a day by certain things that had occurred there. 
The certain things have been described, and as 
everything turned out all right, as it should do, 
we will leave the further adventures of the dash- 
ing young deadshot and his friends until the next 
issue of “Wild West Weekly,” and write 


“What is the 


Next week’s issue will contain “YOUNG WILD 
WEST TRAPPING THE HORSE THIEVES; or, 
ARIETTA’S QUICK WORK.” 
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MILK CAN WALKING DOWN STEPS 
z AMAZES eSTROLLER 

“Leaving my home to catch an early morning 
train,” whites a correspondent of the Daily Mail, 
London, “I was amazed to see a milk can ap- 
parently walking down the steps and along the 
footpath. I looked again, and the milk can was 
still progressing with a queer kind of zigzag mo- 
tion. There was no one in sight to whom I could 
appeal for corroboration, and I pursued the milk 
can, halted it with my walking stick, turned it 
over, and found tightly wedged inside a harassed 
looking hedgehog. 

“Tt had climbed into the can to drink the milk, 
found that it could not get out, and was trying 
to escape from the evidence of its guilt. 

“Both of us were relieved when the can and 
the hedgehog again became two.” 


FIND NEW DINOSAUR GENUS 

A new genus of dinosaur has been discovered 
by an expedition from the University of Toronto 
in the Bad Lands of the Red Deed River of Al- 
berta. 

This announcement was made at the opening 
of the annual convention of the American As- 
sociation for the Advencement of Science by Dr. 
W. A. Parks of the University of Toronto, who 
presented to his colleagues the new specimen, 
which is nearly ready to be placed in the univer- 
sity museum. 

The dinosaur is only about thirty feet in length, 
about half as large as fossils previously dis- 
covered, and belonged the Cretaceous period. It 
_ had heavy leg bones and ribs, and probably led a 
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sluggish life in salty marshes, living on vege- 
tables. 


YAP A LAND OF SLAVERY 


Although the Island of Yap has been governed 
successively by Spaniards, Germans and Japa- 
nese, slavery is still practiced here and shows no 
signs of dying out. The Yap slaves are a darker 
race than their native masters and they have 
black, slightly curly hair. They are owned by 
chiefs and some are the property of wealthy na- 
tive women. 

Tradition says that the slaves are descended 
from early invaders who came to Yap in their 
war canoes from other islands, but were over- 
powered by the original inhabitants. 

Many of the men were killed, but the women 
and children were spared and forced to labor in 
the taro (an edible plant root) patches. 

Yap society is divided into three classes, name- 
ly machmach or medicine men, the pilung or aris- 
tocracy and the pimiaga of slaves. The medi- 
cine men are still powerful despite the years of 
missionary work by Spanish priests. They pro- 
phesy, tell fortunes and sometimes put a taboo on 
various parts of the island. A taboo is a serious 
matter for the traders, as no native will work on 
a tabooed plantation. While it lasts the laborers 
take a holiday and the traders’ profits shrink. The 
taboo, however, is sometimes used to prevent 
plundering. Although the Yap natives are “mid- 
dling honest,” one of their principal deities is 
the god of thieves, who has a considerable num- 
ber of worshippers on the island. 
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THE BOY TREASURE HUNTERS OF t 


YUCATAN - 


By DICK ELLISON 


(A Serial Story.) 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Fulfilling the Prophecy. 


He asked Harry if the inhabitants of the city 
could read the hieroglyphics, -and the answer 
showed how complete was the decay of the an- 
cient civilization of the Lacandones. 

“So far as I know,” replied Harry, “only the 
priests have the least idéa what those things 
mean. I know that I have none, and I never 
met a man who could read them.” 

Sci many priests are there?” asked the col- 
onel. 

“In this place there are only three,” replied 
Harry, “but there are others further back in the 
interior, of course.” 

“Do*you have any written books?” continued 
the colonel. h 

“I believe there are such things,” answered 
Harry, “but the priests keep them hidden. I 
never saw one, I remember, though, having my 
grandfather tell of the time when the priests had 
a song-book and used to read the war songs out 
of it for the people to sing.” 

“Pa give a thousand dollars for that book!” 
cried the colonel. 

Harry looked at him in amazement. 

“I wish I knew where I could get it,” he said. 
“You wouldn’t keep your thousand very long.” 

At length they emerged into a broad corridor, 
where, for the first time, they came upon Indians. 

A few men—no women—were hurrying along 
in the same direction as themselves. 

They eyed the party with the utmost curiosity, 
but no one spoke, 

But the end of their journey was near, for in 
a minute they passed in through a small door be- 
yond the one at which the Indians were entering, 
and found themselves facing a vast assemblage, 
which filled the largest room they had yet seen. 

Al whispered that it was the room into which 
he had been taken before. 

Here was the platform and the statue of the 
reclining man. 

At the back of the platform was a huge mask 
which stood out from the wall. 

It represented a human face within a five- 
pointed -star with great bulging eyes and the 
tongue hanging out; the entire wall was covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

The great stone chair or throne, if it should 
be so called, was placed directly in front of the 
mask, and upon it sat Sam in royal state. 

Three naked Indians holding long spears stood 
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on either side of him. Sam himself wore the 
feathered breach-clout as did all of the audience, 
which Col. Heffud afterwards estimated at about 
a thousand men. He also had the three quetzal 
feathers in his hair, while his guards each had 
WO. £ : 
The common herd each fiaa one feather. They 
were not large men as a rule, and as Al looked 
over their faces, he could not see much intelli- 
gence displayed in them. Sam’s face and that 
of Harry were the most intelligent of all. Tony 
was not among the audience so far as Al could 
see. 

Needless to say they all looked out for Mona 
Heffud, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

Sam never looked at them nor moved as they 
were brought upon the platform and placed at 
one side on his right. 

Immediately the ceremonies began with the 
beating of many drums by invisible drummers. 
This continued for perhaps twenty minutes. 
There was no attempt at a tune; just a contin- 
uous tap-tap-tap. 

As it proceeded Sam’s eyes closed and he be- 
gan breathing hard, until at last he sprang up 
with a wild yell which made the great hall ring. 

Instantly the drumming ceased, and all eyes 
were fixed upon him. 

He stopped yelling after a moment and called 
out something in the Indian language, where- 
upon a boy was seen approaching from the left, 
carrying a handsome leopard skin. 

He fell on his knees before Sam, and havin 
presented him with the skin, the Indian secure 
it about his waist, and with eyes still closed, be- 
gan to address the audience, speaking in a deep, 
sonorous voice altogether different from his nat- 
ural tone. 

This lasted for about an hour, the Indians lis- 
tening with the deepest attention. How tire- 
some it was for Al and Oliver may be imagined, 
hut Col. Heffud seemed intensely interested in it 
all. 
At last Sam began to sing. It was a sort of 


‚weird chant in which the name of Bo constantly 


occurred. 

Every time the name was spoken the entire 
audience yelled Bo! at the top of their lungs, 
keeping it up until the room fairly rang with 
the echo. 

There was half an hour of this sort of busi- 
ness and it ended with Sam suddenly sinking 
back on his throne and opening his eyes, which 
had remained closed through it all. 

Again the drum beat; the audience now sep- 
arated into two sections leaving an open space 
between them. All eyes seemed to be fixed on 
the wide doorway at the end of the room through’ 
which, after a moment a procession of nine 
women, all clothed in loose flowing white robes, 
entered. 

Among them, forming the tenth, was Mona 
Heffud in her usual dress, but bareheaded. 

Her hair, which was very long, hung loosely 
down her back. 

A tremendous shouting started the moment she 
appeared and the drums were furiously beaten, 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM ALL POINTS 


BOOM IN POCKET FLASKS 


Pocket fiasks, formerly seen only when en- 
eased in gold or silver, with elaborate filigree 
work or handsomely engraved monograms, have 
fallen from their high caste and now no regular 
5 and 10 cent or cheap novelty store is complete 
without them. With a cheap metal case to pro- 
tect the glass, they are labeled “unbreakable,” 
and piled in heaps on tables marked “15 cents 
each.” 

Manufacturers are turning these receptacies 
out by the thousands, a clerk explained, and while 
- the profit on each is very small the quick turnover 
makes them worth while handling. They may 
be used as nursing bottles, the clerk said. 


LIFE CONVICT REFUSES A PARDON 

Because he says he is thirty years behind the 
times and if freed would not know what to do 
Deln Murphy, oldest white prisoner in the State 

enitentiary, Greenville, S. C., protested against 

is own pardon. He is serving life impfisonment 
for murder, although he maintains he is inno- 
cent. 

“T have been in this prison for a quarter of a 
century; the world is thirty years ahead of me; 
it is better that I live and die here. I’m happy. 
Superintendent Sanders and members of the 
guard are my friends. J like them and I will 
remain here. What would I do if I left?” 

Murphy was given an “airing” outside the pris- 
on walls recently and for the first time saw a 
motion picture and automobile. That excursion 
he said, convinced him he is-too far behind the 
times to be freed. 


WINDS CLOCK EACH CHRISTMAS 

Mrs. J. D. Hines of No. 921 Lincoln street, is 
the possessor of the only 400-day clock known to 
be in Topeka, Kan. The clock has some other 
unusual, qualities, besides running for 400 days 
without rewinding. It does not strike and is ab- 
solutely noiseless, no ticking to bother the nerv- 
ous and no trouble of winding it every few days. 

The clock was presented to Mr. Hines about ten 
years ago as a Christmas present and is wound 
every Christmas. The pendulum is new and 
novel to the clock fancier. It is a dise, suspended 
from the center by a wire as thin as a hair. It 
is evenly balanced and swings half around and 
back each minute. 

The clock is supposed to have been made in 
Switzerland, although little is known about its 
past history. Hines assembled it when he re- 
ceived it. 

Mrs. Hines said she had seen but two other 
clocks like this one. 


ALPS GIVE UP THEIR DEAD 

The long drought and the long hot summer 
have caused the, glaciers and the snowfields to 
melt so much that bodies of climbers have been 
found who have been lost for many years. In 
some casese all hope of ever finding them had 
been abandoned. At Zermatt it is even hoped 
that the remains of Lord Frederick Douglas, who 


was killed on July ’4, 1865, during Whymper’s 
first ascent of the Matterhorn, may be found. 

It will be remembered that during the descent 
of the Matterhorn on that occasion Mr. Hadow, 
the Rev. Charles Hudson, the guide, Michel Croz, 
and Lord Frederick Douglas were all killed, and 
that the bodies of the three first named were re- 
covered, but not that of Lord Frederick Douglas. 
It was assumed that he fell some 6,000 feet onto 
the glacier below, where he may very well have 
fallen into a crevasse. 

Recently the body of Josef Tresch, belonging 
to a well-known family of Swiss guides, was 
found at the foot of the Kliserstock, in the Goth- 
ard range, after he had been missing for eigh- 
teen years. The remains of a Swiss school 
teacher, who disappeared in an accident toward 
the end of 1914, have also been found after seyen 
years. Bodies of other long lost tourists and 
climbers have been found not in the Swiss Alps 
alone but in the French Alps and in Tyrol. 

In the opinion of Alpine guides and climbers if 
the coming winter is as snowless as the last, then 
next summer it should be pessible to discover the 
bodies of all persons who have disappeared in 
years gone by on elaciers and snowfields. As yet 
the mountains have been merely powdered with 
snow, whereas gererally the ‘first heavy snow- 
falls have occurred by this time. 
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Florida 


One Of The Rays 


By D. W. STEVENS 


After escaping from the cold North, to spend 
the winter among the warm tropical bays of 
Florida, is like going from purgatory to Para- 
dise. 

There are shooting and fishing enough to sat- 
isfy the most ardent sportsman. 

Deer and turkeys live in the surrounding for- 
ests. 

The streams and lake-like bays abound in fish 
of many kinds. 

At times one may have a little sport at the ex- 
pense of the sawfish, a kind of shark-like fellow, 
whose teeth, by some strange mistake, appear to 
have located themselves upon each side of his 
long nose rather than in the jaws. 

Cruising along without any usual incidents 
other than the ordinary shooting and fishing, we 
one night came to anchor in Wyville Bay. 

Next morning, while lounging upon deck, a 
large dorsal fin was seen at times lifting itself 
above the surface. 

The creature seemed so large there was promise 
of sport, so, taking our places in the boat, we 
pulled toward the place where the monster had 
been last seen. 

We plied our oars with a will, while the doctor, 
who had often boasted of his feats with the har- 
poon, stood in the bow ready to sink the iron into 
its flesh. 

The doctor stood at the bow, watching intently 
for the strange monster. 

In a few moments he saw ahead of us, down 
below the surface, a dark moving mass. 

We steadily neared the fish until his form 
showed plainly in the clear blue waters which 
were scarcely disturbed by a ripple. 

The creature rose toward the surface, and the 
doctor, lifting his harpoon into the air, held it 
poised for a moment, while calculating the dis- 
tance, the effect of refraction, and the force re- 
quired. 

Then whiz went the spear down into the water. 

A single second sufficed to show the effect of 
the cast. 

First the creature lifted his great flippers from 
the water with a motion that sent bucketfuls of 
brine into the boat, giving us all a morning bath. 

Then the line began to run out over the gun- 
wale of the boat. 

As it skipped through the water, swaying to 
and fro, the spray flew like rain. 

After about fifty feet of line had gone out we 
managed to get hold on the rope, and matched 
our strength against that of the sea devil. 

If three individuals were ever jerked around 
in a more vivacious manner they have my utmost 
sympathies. 

Now the creature would land us all together 
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in a heap, then slacken up and take us unawares, 
throwing us to the deck with a force that fully 
came up to my preconceived ideas of sport. : 

This sort of fun lasted about five minutes, dur- 
ing which a council of war was held. 

The question at issue was, “Shall we cut the 
rope, or hold on and let him tear the boat to 
pieces?” 

We decided to hold on or die. 

Our hands were badly blistered, and of one ac- 
cord we let go and the line rushed out until the 
end was reached. : 

The rope was fastened in the bow. 

I held my breath, expecting to see the line 
snap, but it held fast. 

Backward and forward went the monster, turn- 
ing abruptly upon his course, then speeding on 
again, in a vain endeavor to get rid of his pur- 
suers; but wherever he went we followed. 

One moment he was going directly for our 
schooner, and had he kept on his course we would 
have been obliged to cut the rope, but he turned 
aside. 

He now went straight onward, turning neither 
to right nor left, and it soon became evident what 
new idea had entered his head. 

He was going out through the entrance, into 
the deeper waters with the idea of eluding us 
there. 

Swiftly we rushed along, and I began to despair 
of capturing the monster, when of a sudden he 
appeared at the surface. 

Bang! went my rifle, and a piece of lead was 
added to his weight. 

The shallow water forced him to the surface, 
and in five minutes not less than a half pound of 
lead entered his carcass. 

He began to grow weaker, and we drew him 
along toward us. ` 

Just as we were going into the deep water he 
turned savagely, as if to crush the boat. 

As he approached, the doctor dealt a. death 
blow with a lance, and the great fish plunged 
with terrific force into the water. 

Then it became motionless. 

How long this was kept up I do not know, but 
it must have been nearly two hours. 

We now began to understand, for the first time, 
what a huge fish we had been following. 

Finding that we could not move the carcass 
from the bottom, we brought the schooner along- 
side, and rigging tackles to both masts, we man- 
aged to hoist it to the surface, but could not get 
more than a third of the body out of the water 
at a time. 

It belonged to the group of rays or skates. 

The common name is sea vampire or sea bat. 

He has no fins, but uses the extended flaps of 
the body as a means of propulsion, and as he 
moves through the water looks very much like a 
huge bat; hence, I suppose, the name vampire. 

The tail had shriveled up until there was noth- 
ing left but a long, slender ray, five feet in 
length, and slender as a whipstick, a ludicrous 
appendage for such a monster, 
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The measurement from side to side was twenty 
feet, and the length about eighteen feet. 

We had no means of determining its weight, 
but authorities say that such a vampire weighs 
from three to four tons. 


The head is the part of the greatest interest. 

The mouth is three feet by one foot, and per- 
fectly regular and oval in shape. 

It is beautifully white and smooth inside, and 
without the least trace of a tooth. 

At each angle of the mouth are strange, non- 
descript fieshy protuberances about eighteen 
inches long and standing out obliquely. 

The creature no doubt feeds on small organisms 
of some kind, and when swimming rapidly in the 
tideways is able by means of these organs to di- 
rect into its mouth a larger amount of food than 
he could otherwise obtain. 

The gills are marvels of beauty. 

They are six in number, three on each side, 
about two feet long and six inches wide. 

They are furnished with about fifty pockets 
each, opening inwardly, but closed on the out- 
side by a most delicately wrought network of 
little Arches studded with points, and fitting so 
closely that the fish must be able to strain from 
the water which forces through them everything 
except that which is fairly microscopic. 

It is as ugly as a fish could well be. 

It has the fierceness of a shark without the 
shark’s good looks, for a shark is really a grace- 
ful creature. 


The Army Scout 


It is extremely doubtful if there is any one 
subject on which the average reader is more ig- 
norant than that of the scouts and scouting. The 
commonly accepted view of the army scout is very 
much that entertained by the schoolboy reader of 
the dime novel who wants to go out West and kill 
Indians. The view of the dime novelist as to 
Western Indian killers have not been modified, 
but rather confirmed by the exhibitions of shows 
with which the names of Buffalo Bill, Captain 
Jack Crawford and Dr. Carver are so intimately 
associated. But neither the dime novelist striv- 
ing after sensation, nor the proprietors of a Wild 
West show give anything except the most exag- 
gerated idea of a class of men now rapidly dis- 
appearing and of which, with the advancement of 
civilization, only the memory will be left fifty 
years hence. 

The scout of the novel and the show is a very 
picturesque kind if fellow, thoroughly reckless, 
a dead shot, the proprietor of a varied selection 
of scalps, and showing his moral character that 
combination of “half angel and half Lucifer,” of 
which Joaquin Miller delights to sing. 

Like Samson of old, his strength is in his hair, 
and his long, flowing locks are the admiration of 
frontier women and the envy of frontier men. He 
is always clad in buckskin, fringed and stamped 
with grotesque designs, while his flowing locks 


are surmounted with a sombrero that it would 
take three days to walk around the brim. Such 
is the Eastern conception; now for Southwestern 
reality. 

The United States scout in active service wears 
his shair cut short, in soldier fashion, because he 
has to sleep on the ground for weeks at a time, 
and if he wore long and flowing locks they would 
give him considerable trouble by. affording a 
choice variety of insects a refuge and a dwelling 
place. He has no collection of sealps. In five 
years’ experience, during which I met nearly 
every scout of note in New Mexico and Arizona, 
I never found one of them with a single scalp 
except his own. Then again, outside of some 
town in which they wanted with a pardonable 
vanity to show off, I never saw one of them in a 
buckskin ‘suit. It is too warm in summer and 
not warm enough in winter. The scout is a good 
shot, but that is a virtue he shares in common 
with nearly every man and boy on the frontier. 

There is very little romance, but plenty of 
hardship about the life of a scout. He is hot 
selected for his dashing airs and reckless bravery, 
but for the only quality in demand with army 
officers, his thoreugh knowledge of the country 
in which the troops are to operate, and especially 
of the first camping grounds, the distance from 
water to water (a point on which the lives of 
the command often depend), and his power to 
shorten marches by his acquaintance with the 
short cuts through mountains and over morasses. 
If he knows the Spanish language, so much the 
better, and if he can speak a little Apache, bet- 
ter still; but these latter accomplishments are 
of minor importance to a thorough knowledge of 
the country. 

United States army scouts may be divided into 
two classes: White men, who rank as chief of 
scouts, and Indian scouts, who are organized as 
military companies. The white scouts are us- 
ually men who have been employees of the San 
Carlos and Mescalero Apache reservations or In- 
dian agencies. They are from constant associa- 
tion with the Indians well acquainted with their 
character and habits, and frequently speak a lit- 
tle Apache. The Apaches, with few exceptions, 
speak Spanish, and it is usually the language 
they use in communication with the Indian agent 
and the employees of the agency. A white man 
who makes himself useful to the Indians by doing 
them little favors is, in time, taught “to read 
sign.” This may be said to complete the educa- 
tion of a chief of scouts. It would be beyond the 
scope of a newspaper article to describe how 
“sign” is read, nor would anything save practical 
demonstration convey any comprehensive idea to 
the reader. 

A scout who can read “sign” can tell you by 
examining a trail over which horses have passed 
if they were ridden or led, and if both, the num- 
ber ridden and the number led. Even when shod 
he can tell whether the horses were American 
or Mexican. If the trail be made by men on foot, 
he can tell if it be an Indian trail or simply „the 
trail of Mexicans wearing moccasins. In a hos- 
tile party he can tell by the trail how many are 
squaws and children, and so on over a field of 
observation as extensive as interesting. 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 


NO ONE INVENTED MATCHES 
Who invented the fraction match? asks the 
Scientific American. A German chemist has made 
an exhaustive study of this question and con- 
cludes that no one person can be considered to be 
the inventor of the friction match. 


SUPPOSED PENNILESS RAGMAN WORTH 
: $45,000. 

Petition for probate of the will of Albert Licht- 
blau, who died in Seattle, Dec. 25, has disclosed 
that instead of being a penniless old man he pos- 
sessed $15,000 in cash and property valued at 
$30,000. A sister, Mrs. Martha Ramp, of Water- 
bury, Conn., was named-as principal beneficiary. 

A policeman found Lichtblau in the street 
weak from illness. He had gathered rags and 
paper for years. 


IVY NOT HARMFUL 

The impression that ivy is harmful to walls of 
stone or of brick has been removed by the testi- 
mony of a large number of architects, builders, 
foresters and master gardeners. These trained 
observers agree that ivy has no tendency to make 
the walls damp. They maintain, in fact, that the 
clinging tendrills of the plant extract and absorb 
any existing moisture, and that the thick leaves 
protect the walls from the action of the weather. 
Furthermore, they find no evidence that the ivy 
roots affect the foundations of stone structure. 


BEARS DESTROYED SHEEP AND GOATS 

A score or more of sheep and goats have been 
killed by bears in Lincoln County, Oregon, dur- 
ing one week. As a result, the farmers had a 
series of hunts with the view of eradicating as 
many of the bear as possible. A special meet- 
ing of the sheep and mohair men was held at 
Eddyville. The hunting parties~ succeeded re- 
cently in trapping a number of bear. Folmsbee 
brothers on the Big Elk last week caught a pair 
of young bear in their apple orchard. The Grant 
boys followed a track on the Gale Shane farm, 
near Harlan, where a bear was caught in the act 
of killing a sheep. After a long chase the bear 
was tread 
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TO GET HOT DRINKS FREE 


A cup of hot cocoa or hot milk is to be servea 
free every afternoon to any Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology student who wishes it. Dr. 
G. W. Morse, head of the medical department of 
the institute, has discovered through a system 
of physical examinations that about 40 per cent. 
of the students are improperly nourished. 

“Many of them,” he said, “are commuters and 
have to leave home early with only a hurried 
bite of breakfast or a cake of chocolate eaten on 
the way in. They stand in the laboratory or sit 
in lectures all the morning and between 11 and 12 
o’clock they get dizzy or faint.” 

To relieve this condition Dr. Morse consulted 
the man who has the restaurant concession for 
the institute and he agreed to supply the hot 
drinks free, with a cracker which he said would 
be made especially for the students and would 
“contain plenty of vitamines.” 


LAUGHS 


Mrs. Hoyle—My husband always smokes after. 
a good meal. Mrs. Doyle—Doesn’t he ever smoke 
at home? 


“If I gave you a cent, Bobble, what would do 
with it?” “Td buy a postal card and write to 
you for a quarter.” 


Sammy—This cake is awful nice, mamma. 
Mamma—Well, what of it? Sammy—Oh, noth- 
ing. Only when a visitor says so you always 
ask him to have some more. 


Physician— Young lady, you say you had eleven 
dishes of ice cream, four soda waters and a ham 
sandwich. Can you wonder why you’re sick? 
Young Lady (feebly)—It must have been the ham 
sandwich, I suppose. 


“It is the duty of every one to make at least 
one person happy during the week,” said the Sun- 
day school teacher. “Now, have you done so, 
Johnny?” “Yes,” said Johnny promptly. “That’s 
right. What did you do?” “I went to see my 
aunt, and she’s always happy when I go home!” 


The lecturer raised his voice with emphatic 
confidence. “I venture to assert,” he said, “that 
there isn’t a man in this audience who has ever 
done anything te prevent the destruction of our 
forests.” A modest looking man in the back of 
the hall stood up. ‘“I—er—lI’ve shot wood- 
peckers,” he said. 


Directory Canvasser—What is your husband’s 
occupation? Mrs. O’Hoolihan—Sure, an’ it’s a 
shovel engineer on a railroad he do be. Direc- 
tory Canvasser—You mean a civil engineer, don’t 
you? Mrs. O’Hoolihan—Faith, an’ yez may be 
roight, sor. He’s civil enough, Oi’m afther think- 
in’, but annyway he shovels the coal into the en- 
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A FEW GOOD ITEMS 


FINDS $50 BILL FOURTH TIME 


There’s a valet in a hotel in the theater dis- 
trict of New York who is wondering how much 
money a man must have before he gets to the 
point where he doesn’t miss a mere $50 bill. Four 
times a certain pair of trousers came in to be 

ressed, and each time the valet discovered a $50 

ill in the watch pocket. He carefully removed 
the 'money each time before the pressing opera- 
tion, then put it back again. The fifth time the 
same $50 showed up he spoke to the owner about 


it. 

“One of these days you'll send those trousers 
to the wrong tailor,” he said, “and then they'll 
come back $50 short.” 

“Well, well,” said the owner, mildly interested. 
“I didn’t know the bill was in the pocket. Must 
have put it there some time ago and forgot it. I 
always was absent minded like that.” 

“And in these hard times, too,” was all the 
comment the amazed valet could think of. 


2 LION TEETH PULLED 


Away back in the jungle they must have heard 
the roars that reverberated in Prospect Park 
when Dr. F. Gillespie dragged forth two teeth 
from Captain Jack’s shaggy head and filled three 
others. . 

When Captain Jack Bonavita, famous animal 
trginer, showed his acts, one of his star numbers 
was the performance of his big lion, Captain Jack. 
Bonavita was killed by a bear a few years ago. 
His will left the lion to the Prospect Park me- 
nagerie, where it has been gazed upon by count- 
less thousands. 

For ten days the animal had been ailing and 
Dr. Gillespie discovered finally that its molars 
required attention. He arranged with Park Com- 
missioner John Harman and Head Keeper John 
O’Brien for the operation, 

The lion’s head was chained to a specially con- 
structed cage ‘before which stood a table piled 
with cotton, dental instruments, filling, novocain, 
etc. A rope was attached to each leg and two 
men, outside the cage, made sure that Captain 
Jack wouldn’t get away by holding onto each of 
these ropes. 

Capt. Jack was just as skeptical as human pa- 
tients when assured by Dr. Gillespie that “it 
won’t hurt a bit and will be right over.” As his 
gums were jabbed with novocain he let forth a 
roar that was heard a quarter of a mile away. 
He struggled so ferociously that the eight men 
clinging to the ropes seemed at one time to be 
licked. But he fell back exhausted by his own 
efforts, and when the novocain finally got working 
Capt. Jack submitted. 

he job took an hour. The instruments used 
were slightly larger than for human patients. 


UNCLE SAM’S AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION 
Uncle Sam is not especially interested in auto- 


graphs, but in his bie librarv-st Washington he, 


r 


has a good many letters and papers signed by 
some of his most distinguished nephews. All 
these manuscripts, which were not well cared for 
until a few years ago, are now intelligently classi- 
fied and preserved. There are twenty-five thou- 
sand documents of importance. 

The Washington papers are the most valuable. 
They include documents written and received by 
the first President, the reports from the secret 
service agents during the Revolution, letters from 
Rochambeau and state papers. 

The John Paul Jones letters fill eight volumes 
of the special kind of letter file in which the 
national collection is arranged. There are thirty- 
five volumes containing the proceedings of the 
commission formed for inquiring into the losses, 
services and claims of American loyalists. An- 
other interesting Colonial relic is of much earlier 
date, the record of the Virginia Company cov- 
ering the years of 1619 to 1624. 

New England is well represented. Mayor Peter 
Force of Washington sold his great collection to 
the Government, The West is represented by the 
literary remains of Schoolcraft, secretary to Gen? 
Lewis Cass, and some papers and letters of Cass 
himself. 

Uncle Sam has also the letter books of Presi- 
dent Monroe kept while he was our Minister at 
London, the papers of Gen. John Sullivan, the 
letter books of Gen. Nathanael Greene and the 
papers of Col. Ephraim Baine. 


A HUMAN SEAL, 


California, Florida and Cuba—they are all an 
unnecessary expense for January Swimming if 
you are like this fellow. 

“Just step right down to the river or the lake 
and jump in.” This is what George Rebh of No. 
2725 25th Street, Detroit, says,’and three times 
a week he goes for his little swim along with the 
ice. George slips into a jersey, takes a duck 
under the bigger cakes, just to show his prowess 
as an under-water swimmer, and balances huge 
cakes of ice in the air to develop his muscles. 
Then he takes a little smoke and strolls back to 
the Cadillac Boat Club House at the foot of 
Fairview avenue, his swim over. 

Rebh doesn’t shiver one little shiver. He 
makes less fuss with his ice baths than does the 
average man under a warm shower. He really 
likes it. 

The colder it is the better the winter swim- 
ming for Rebh. When the temperature is 44 
above it is poor swimming in the winter, be- 
cause the small ice particles are broken off and 
cut the legs. When it drops to 10 above or 8 
above, excellent. Mr. Rebh enjoys his swim 
much better, for the cakes of ice are smooth. 
They are better to sit on. `^ 

Rebh has held the under-water swimming 
championship of Michigan since 1916. He is 5 
feet 6 inches tall and muscular. 

Rebh makes fine tools for a living. For recre- 
ation he insists winter swimming is better than 
the theater, dancing or skating. 
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THE NEWS IN SHORT ARTICLES 


SEA YIELDS UP MILLIONS 

Nearly $28,000,000 worth of bullion has been 
recovered from the liner Naurentic, which was 
sunk in January, 1917, off the north coast of Ire- 
land by a German submarine. 

In the spring an effort will be made to recover 
the remaining $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 worth 
of bullion which is said to be still at the bottom 
of the sea. 

After three years’ pounding by the Atlantic 
swells the liner has been transformed into a heap 
of twisted debris. Her decks, which settled down 
on the sea bottom, covered an area of several 
hundred feet. The wreck was practically covered 
with gravel and silt. The gold was at the bottom 
of the huge mass of wreckage. 


TRAP INTRUDER UNDER BED 

John Penney, nineteen years old, who said his 
home was at 151 Pine Street, Providence, R. I., 
was found hiding under a bed in the home of W. 
T. Johnson, 778 High Street, Newark, N. J., the 
other night. 

When the burglar alarm rang employees of the 
company rushed to the house in an automobile 
and kept guard until the detectives arrived. They 
found Penney under a bed on the third floor. In 
his pocket was a stiletto. He also had a bunch 
of skeleton keys. 

When the detectives entered the room with 
drawn revolvers Penney shouted from under the 
bed that he would come out and pleaded not to 
be shot. He said it was his first attempt at burg- 
lary. His story was discredited by the police, 
who also said he had cut all identification tags 
from his clothing. Penney’s finger prints were 
sent to New York to be identified. 


FILIPINO SHELL USEFUL IN MANY OF 
THE ARTS 

The placenta shell, found in abundance in the 
Southern Philippine Islands, offers a unique, 
practical and decorative resource in home adorn- 
ment, says Good Furniture Magazine. 

Being fairly flat and roughly circular, trans- 
lueant and up to three inches in diameter and 
about one-sixteenth inch thick, the placenta shell 
serves the better class of Filipino house in place 
of glass. The strong tropical light is pleasingly 
modified as it passes through the shell-panes held 
together by wooden strips or lead bands. 

Decoratively, the shell should- find many uses. 
It is already being worked up by the Filipinos, 
under American direction, into lamp shade 
frames in most pleasing shapes. 

It seems that it might find a limited applica- 
tion in furniture, as in cabinet door inserts or 
medallions in panels, in wood or metal screens 
where the vision but not the light is to be barred. 

But the greatest use of this curiously beauti- 
ful shell would seem to be in the domain of the 
lighting fixture and lamp industry, where ef- 
fects can be produced by transmitted light in a 
sure and most charming manner. 


HARDSHELL CRABS NOT HIBERNATING 

The appearance here of hard-shelled crabs in 
great abundance in midwinter puzzled old fisher- 
men to find a reason for their breaking their 
habits of retiring in the mud and marshes over 
the cold weather. For several days the crabs 
have swarmed about the Delaware breakwater 
and the fishermen have captured so many of 
them that the price has gone down to 25 cents a 
dozen, the lowest point in many years. 

The crabs are large and fat; heretofore in win- 
ter they have been invariably lean and almost 
unfit for food. Fishermen who have caught them 
in numbers have distributed them throughout the 
lower sections of the State, only to find every 


- community oversupplied with them from its own 


waters. 

The weather sharps say it means, in the crab’s 
refusal to burrow into the mud and hibernate 
through the winter, a mild season ahead, but the 
fishermen themselves say that almost all other 
kinds of wild life offer evidence to the contrary. 


VINE PUNCTURES TIRES. 


A very troublesome vine which possesses ex- 
ceptionally evil propensities has recently at- 
tracted the attention of the experts in the United 
States Department of Agriculture as the result of 
a nation-wide weed survey now being condueted 
by the department. It is popularly known as the 
puncture vine and has been very troublesome in 
California. It is now spreading rapidly in Ari- 
zon where it is commonly known as the deyil’s 

ur. 

The vine produces spiny seeds which attach 
themselves to automobile and bicycle tires which 
carry them long distances. The possibilities for 
damage from this plant are illustrated by the 
experience -of a California man who was reported 
to have had seventy punctures in one tire, all due 
to the puncture vine. The weed is considered so 
serious in California that the California State 
Department of Agriculture has published a num- 
ber of special articles on the subject. The plant 
is spreading with rapidity in sections of Arizona 
where it never was previously known. 

The puncture vine is known scientifically as 
Tribulus terrestris. It is a native of Southern 
Europe, and was probably introduced into Amer- 
ica by means of burs contained in the fleece of 
sheep. The fruit or bur, splits at maturity into 
five sections, each equipped with a pair of spines» 
about one-fourth of an inch long. The sections 
lie on the ground in such a manner that one of 
the spines always points upward ready to enter 
the first tire that comes along. In one California 
county it is estimated thatehalf of all the punc- 
tures in bicycle tires, and a large proportion of 
punctures in automobile tires, are caused by this 
weed. The burs also cause severe damage to 
wool. The plant has been known as ground bur 
nut, caltrop, and has recently received the name 
of automobile weed. 
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“The Best Hunch I Ever Had!” 


“It happened just three years ago. I was 
feeling pretty blue. Pay day had come around 
again and the raise I’d hoped for wasn’t there. 
It began to look as though I was to spend my 
life checking orders at a small salary. 


“I picked up a magazine to read. It fell 
open at a familiar advertisement, and a coupon 
stared me in the face. Month after month for 
years I’d been seeing that cou yon, but never 
until that moment had I thought of it as 
meaning anything to me. But this time I 
read the advertisement twice—yes, every word! 


“Two million men, it said, had made that 
coupon the first stepping stone toward success. 
In every line of business, men were getting 
splendid salaries because they had torn out that 
coupon. Mechanics had become foremen and 
superintendents—carpenters had become archi- 
tects and contractors—clerks like me had be- 
come sales, advertising and business managers 
because they had used that coupon. 

“Suppose that I . . ? What if by studying 
at home nights I really could learn to do some- 
thing besides check orders? I had a hunch to 
find out—and then and there I tore out that 
coupon, marked it, and mailed it. 

“That was the turn in the road for me. 
The Schools at Scranton suggested just the 
course of training I needed and they worked 
with me every hour I had to spare. 


“In six months I was in charge of my division. 
In a year my salary had been doubled. And I’ve 
been advancing ever since, Today I was appointed 


manager of our Western office at $5,000 a year, 
Tearing out that coupon three years ago was the 
best hunch I ever had.” 


For thirty years, the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men to win promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, prosperous 
homes, to get ahead in business and in life, 


You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, you can! All we ask is 
the chance to prove it. 


Without cost, without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon. Do it right now! 
"em eee a a ee ee TEAR OUT HERE sema seme sees eee meee cree 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4492 SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
ithe position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
in the list below: 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAGEM’T 
Electric Lighting & Railways SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
D BOOKKEEPER 
D Stenographer & Typist 
Q Certified Public Accountant 
(2 TRAFFIC MANAGER 
O Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


‘Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
‘Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 

O MINE FOREMAN or ENG’R 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 


ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder C Common School Subjects 
Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
Concrete Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer AUTOMOBILES 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Mathematics 
Navigation 


Textile Overseer or Supt. H AGRICULTURE 

CHEMIST Poultry Raising [] Spanish 

Pharmacy O BANKING Teacher 
Namo,..ssoscsessosesesossreoos see ennnne sens pes seensenenee Sbepeosssuserssstasspagsesacnsnsavssnsssssensnses 
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rs AUTOMATIC 


25Cal. 
blue steel 


KA 
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‘Perhapsonly onceina life- Why secineeewe) 
time will burglars break ine è Mae 
to your home. Imagine the horrer of having your 
wife and children at the mercy of brutal thieves, 
ebsolutely helpless, ze 

Before this happens to your family, order this depends 
able AUTOMATIC today and be always fully protected, 
This wonderful automatic is an ideal weapon to carry in 
the pocket or keep around the house. It lies flat intpocket 
and HAS DOUBLE SAFETY which prevents accidental 
discharge. Comfortable checkered grip, perfectaim, bean- 
tiful blue steel finish rifled barrel. Tlolds seven shots and 
shoots the FAMOUS COLT AUTOMATIC CARTRIDGES, 

HORT Send us today your name, ad- 

SEND NO MONEY dress and mention number of 
Automatic you want. We ship by return mail. Pay post- 
man on arrival, our price, plus postage. 
5 cal. seven shots blue steel. 


1008, 82 Pohs Military $ 
No. 1008, 32 cal. 

model is slightly sae than. 
the $11,00antomatic. lue steel $ 
Regularly $25.00, Our price - - 


World Famous Automatic 


MAUSER 


Powerfvlandaceurate. Shoots 
Pie 10 shots, flat shaped, comfortable grip, 
f fixed Me Tos Sa ASO. No 2008$7 E50 
blue No. lo No. 2 
steel. Bea 9148 $2cal. 15 
al. 


Six shot, popular swing 
out model. “Ni 
steel,” checkered gri 
No. 2508,82 cal. - = 

. 3008, 8 eal. $I 


Genuine 


Genie BU GER 


Ý No. 3508,30 cal. Shoots $ shots 
= Don’t be fooled by automatics 
that look like a LUGER. Quantity pun 
chases enable us to sell this GENUINE 
LUGER at this remarkably low price. Latest 
model, safety, device, automatic magazine 
ejector, Sells up to $60.00, Our 
special price - i= = 
ALL BRAND NEW GOODS 


Don't wait, Absolute satisfaction guaranteed after ex- 
amination or money back. Order this bargain today. Just 
send (written clearly) your name, address and the Num- 
ber of the Automatic you want. Send nocash. We ship 
by return mail. Pay postman on arrival our price, plus 
postage. Send for free catalog to Dept. C108. 


5 GUARANTEE TRADING CO. 
54 Montgomery Street Jersey City, N. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


taught almost any one at home. Small 
cost. Send’ TODAY 2 cents for particulars 
and proof. s 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 


Room M-150, 125 N. deff. Ave, Peoria, II — 


$2850 | 


CURED HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


“I am eighty-tbree years old and I doc- 
tored for rhe ism ever since I came out 
of the army, over 50 years ago, Like many 
others, lL spent money freely for so-called 
‘cures’ and I have read about ‘Urie Acid’ 
until. I could almost taste it. I could not 
sleep nights or walk without pain; my 
hands were sọ sore and stiff that 1 could not 
hold a pen. But now I am again-in active 
business and can: walk with ease or write 
all day with comfort. Friends are sur- 
prised at the change.” You might just as 
well attempt to put out a fire with oil as 
try to get rid of your rbeunfatism, neuritis 


and like complaints by taking treatment 
supposed to. drive Uric Acid out of your 
blood and bedy. It teok Mr. Ashelman 


fifty years to find out the truth. He learned 
how to get rid of the true cause of -his 
rheumatism, other “disorders, and recover 
his strength from ‘The Inner Mysteries,” 
now being distributed free by an authority 
who devoted over twenty years to the scien- 
tific study of this trouble. If any reader of 
this paper Wishes “The Inner Mysteries of 
Rheumatism overlooked by doctors and sci- 
entists for centuries past, simply send a 
post card or letter to H. P. Clearwater, No. 
534 L Street, Hallowell, Maine. Send now, 
lest you forget! If not a sufferer, cut out 
this notice and hand this good news and 
opportunity to some afflicted friend. All 
who send will receive it by return mail with- 
out any charge whatever. 


BIG VALUE for 10 Cis. 


6 Songs, words and music; 25 Pic- 
tures Pretty Girls:;40 Waysto Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; Í Book on 
ve; 1 Magic Book; } Book Letter 
Writing; 1 Dream Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 2 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for gamés; i 
Toy Maker Book; Language of 
Flowers; | Morse Telegraph Alpha- 
abet; 12 Chemical Experiments; 
Fog Mar": Age Table; Great North Pole 
2 Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 

12 Games; 80 Verses for Autograph Albums, ‘ 


All 
the above by mail for 10 cts. and 2 cts. tage, 
BOTALR COrs Box495, South Norwalk, Conn, 


THIS AIR RIFLE © 
accurate shooter, free for selling 
only 15 pieces of our Jewelry at 
10c each. Write for Jewelry today. 
Watch Co., Dept. 25, East Boston, 


BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 


Eagle 
Mass, 


Into a trunk, under the bed or 
anywhere, Lots of Fun fooling 
thé Teacher, Policeman or 
Friends, 


THE VENTRILO,! 


. B a little instrument, fits in the mouth out 
of sight, used with above for Bird Calls, eic, Anyone can use it, 
NEVER FAILS. Also a 82 PAGE BOOK 
which gives full instructions on Ventriloquism. -Formula for 
Secret Writing [Invisible Ink}, }2 Money Making Secrets and a 


NOVELTY X-RAY WONDER 


Withit you can apparently see the 
ponesin your fingers, lesd, in pencil, 
ete. Lote of fun 
with this outfit, 
All the above 
sent by mail 
foronly ł5e. 


VENTRILO COMPANY 
% Dept. 346) South Norwalk, Conn. 
LARGEST and OLDEST. Mall Order Houge tn Connestiont, 


SRC, 
RAYS 
WONDER 
Fae 
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SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE 
ACROSS 
GRAND 
CANYON 


There is a new 
thrill in store for 
tourists of the 
Grand Canyon of 
Colorado, says the 
Popular Mechan- 
ics Magazine. In 
spite of almost 
insuperable diff- 
culties a suspen- 
sion bridge has 
been constructed 
across the Colo- 
rado River, at 
Granite Gorge, 
permitting direct 
access from the 
south side to the 
north side — or 
north rim, as it is 
called — of the 
canyon, where is 
located the grand- 
est scenery in the 
park, hitherto in- 
accessible to tour- 
ists. Henceforth 
the rim - to - rim 
travel is destined 
to be the most ex- 
citing ineident in 
a visit to the 
Grand Canyon. 

The site of the 
bridge is just 
above the mouth 
of Bright Angel 
Creek, abom 10 
miles bọ crail 
from Grand Can- 
yon station. It 
is a narrow gorge 
with precipitous 
rocky walls tow- 
ering to a height 
on the. southern 
rim of 4,500 feet, 
and on the north 
rim to 1,500 feet 
higher. It is the 
only bridge over 
the Colorado 
River for a dis- 
tance of 500 miles 
between The 
Needles, Cal., and 
the point in Utah 
where the Colora- 
do is formed by 
the junction of 
Grand and 
Green rivers. 


COOL HOMES 
IN SUMMER 


Americans may 
soon be living in 
ice houses. 

The houses will 
not be the kind in 
which ice is 
stored, but a new 
type of dwelling 
designed by Leo- 
pold Pollak, an 
engineer and con- 
structor of Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 
He is contemplat- 
ing building a 
house manufac- 
turing plant in 
Philadelphia so 
that the public 
will have a place 
to escape the 
sweltering heat 
without trekking 
shoreward or 
northward. 

Mr. Pollak said 
that the houses 
will be made of 
infusorial earth 
and covered with 
porous bricks. In 
appearance they 
will be similar to 
those used by the 
natives of South 
America, who use 
monkey jugs, or 
water bottles 
made of pottery, 
to cool their 
homes. 

The South 
American natives 
place in each cor- 
ner of a room a 
water jug, and in 


a few moments 
the room is cooled 
by — evaporation. 
Mr. Pollak does 
not go into de- 
tails about his 
new plan, but 


states that he can 
regulate the cool- 
ing of a house in 
summer in a sim- 
flar manner as 
that of heating 
the same building 
in winter. He 
said he can make 
a home as cool as 
an ice cellar on 
the hottest day in 
the year at a cost 
of approximately 
ten cents a day. 


OH BOYS-CIRLS EmA 
ROW @ 72 


Into 2 Barrel,under eas Tobie W uy 
k of a Door, Into a TRUNK, ` 
DESK in SCHOOL, ‘Any Old Pinto «ma 
a Great FUN fooling the TEACHER, p 
a Friends, EVERYBODY with Our fq ©) 


CLAXOPHONE 


Which Sets On your Tongue Unseen, it NEVER FAILS Any! 
.Birds ete. The CLAXOPHONE, with Full Instruction: 
SECRET- WRITING TRICK, (beats Invs., Ink) a MAGIC-DI 

(Trick, (a Great Money maker) This Marvelous Noveity- 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WONDER, 


Seo thru Clo- 
thes, See the 


R 2 250. BIG FUN z 
WE SEND ALL ABOVE Noveltios by pre-paid Mail for f 
$ For 25cts. A nice Souvenior Free with each 26 ct.order- 


CLAXO TRICK CO.DEP.xs NEW HAVEN,CT. 
WE GIVE The BEST and MOST for Tho MONEY. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


MAKE IT QuIT Jaganing t 


Harm raniged. 
charge if it rae a SantO z Trial 


sum if satisfacto: 
Write today for full Treatment on trial, 
PERKINS CHEMICAL COs 12A, Ste » Hastings, Nebr. 


OVERS AUD eciteete nui 


Hor Beau to make him Propose Marriaga, 
Baoholor, * How to Win the Favor of Ladies. 
„ĉa. AH subjects helpful to lovers. 10C saat Ls 


AED PUB. CO., Tilton, N. H. 


Whom You Should Marry 


For 10 cents we will send you 
a book which gives you a char- 
acter description of your ideal 
mate. This booklet was written 
by one of America’s foremost psy- 
chological writers. Send us the 
date of your birth and 10 -cents 
in coin or stamps. 
CHARACTER STUDIES, Ine. 
Room 1515, Masonic Temple Building, 
46 W. 24th St, New York City 


ig Become po; lor Play this 
f Jazzy Fluta! Play all 
the Hits, no lessons 


required I~ Parties: and 


" Entertainments. 


»”_T Popular Songs FREE. 
SEND NO MONEY. 


Pay Postman onyd $2.95 
on arrival of Fluta. 


“K Ortol Co., 15 Park Row, Ne 


Stop Usin Using a Truss 


Yes, stop it, you know 
by your own experience 
it is oniy a make-shift, 
a false prop against a 

collapsing wall, and that 
itis undermining your 
health. Why. tien con» 
tinue to wearit? Hera 
is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can ba 


Wonderful 


tune. 


thrown away forever, 
and it’s all becaus@ 
Stuari’s PLAPAO-PADS 
aredifforent, being 
medicine appli cators 
made seli-achesive pure 
posely to prevent. slipe 
mng ping and afford an 
>S arrangementto hołd tha 
&j paris securely in piace. 
< HNO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 
cannot slip, so 
* cannot chafe or 
press against the 
pubic bone, 
Thousands havo treated themeolves in the privacy of 
the home, and report most obstinate cases cured—no 
delay from work, Soft as volyot—oasy to apply--inexe 
peasive., Process of recovery is naturai, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal International 
Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris, Write us today to 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. ‘Address, 
Pianao Co. 2185 Stuart Bidg, St.Louts, Mo, 


Only mame of thelr kind in existence 
(patented). Open and test thousands of 
different locks, Teil you instantly if your 
door or padlocks are burglar proof, Serve 
in emergencies, too. Thousands of sin 
daily use among detectives, policeme 


tractors, locksmiths, firemen, me spr 

travelers, home and hotel owners, Give riot of 
security and protection worth many times their gast 
Novel key chain FREE. Send $1.00 today. 


Milwanian. Urie, 


Master Key Co., 47 Manhattan Rinck 
}————- OLD. MONEY WANTED ———4 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Keep ALL odd or 
old money. Send 10 cents for New Ilus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4 x 6. Get Posted. 
You may have valuable coins. 

Clarke Coin Co., Avenue 13, Le Roy, N. ¥. 


Sopphive ; 
Pendens" 


“Pars This ELGIN WATCH: 


In Yout Hands => 


The parent watch offer ever made—NO RED TAPE—NO WAIT- 


ING. 


in stylish octagon case, guaranteed 20 years, 


Simply send $2 and receive the watch. Full seven-jeweled Elgin, 


12 size, thin model, 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You carry the watch for 30 days—you take no chances, 
satisfactory your deposit is returned to you. 


Tf not 
You do not risk a penny, 


$2 A MONTH 


Send only $2 and the watch comes to you charges paid. Pay the 


balance $2 a month for 10 months. 


Price only $22. 


FBEE CATALOG—Illustrates and describes over 2,000 items in 
diamonds, watches and jewelry. Send for-it. Dept. 425 


SDEAMOND:& WATCH: CO. 
8 35 Maiden Laré- NewYork 


WILD WEST WEEKLY 


— LATEST ISSUES — 


964 Young Wild West and the Death Sign; or, The 
Secret of Forgotten Ranch. 


967 “ Young Wild West’s Nevada Vengeance; o7, 
Arietta and the Buried Gold. 

m8 “ PROT, Cavalry; or, Saving the Besicged Sol- 

ers. 

969 “ and the Overland Express; or, Arietta and the 
“Gun-fighter.” 

970 “ Playing it Alone; or, A Game for Life or Death, 

971 “ and the Dynamite Gang; or, Arietta-and the 
Robbers of Golden Strip. 

972 “ Grub Stake; and How It Made a Fortune. 

173 Death Defiance; or, Arietta and the Danites. 

974 “ in Crooked Canyon; or, The Underground Trail 
To No Man’s Land. 

975 “ and “Maverick Mike’; or, Arietta and the 
Round-Up 

976 ‘ Chasing the Mexicans; or, The “Hurrah” At 
Hot Head Hill. 

u77 “ After the Death Band; or, Saving Arietta From 
the Secret Caves. = 

978 “ Saving His Partners; or, A Hard Fight With 
Redskins. s > 

979 “ Fighting the Cattlemen; or, Arietta’s Branding 
Mark. 

980 “ and the Two-Gun Man; or, Clearing Up a 
Mining Camp. 

981 “ Prairie Chase: or, Arietta and the Wolf Pack. 

982 “ Holding the Hill; or, The Fight for the Cave 


of Gold, 
“ Cowboy Avengers; or, Arietta and the Mustang 
Ropers. 
and “Velvet Bill’; or, Baffling the Bandit Band. 
“ Helping the Hunters; or, Arietta and the Grizzly- 
“and the Hualt-breed Trailer; or, The White 
Flower of the Utes. 


“After the Outlaws; or, Arietta’s Hard-earned 

Victory. 

u88 Prize Claim; or, The Gold of Good-by Gulch. 

989 “ Booming « Town; or, Arietta and the Land 
Sharks? 

990 “ Saving a Ranch; or, The Fire Fiends of the 
Bar-X Range. 

591 “ Secret Enemy; or, Arietta’s Mine Fight. 

992 “ and the Pawnee Chief; or, Routing the Rene- 


gade Redskins, 
“ After a Bad Bunch; or, Arietta and the Cattle 
Crooks. 
“ Plucky Fight; or, The Shot That Saved a Life. 
* on the Border; or, Arietta Between Two Fires. 
Trailing a Treasure; or, A Mystery of Old 
Mexico. 
Standing a Siege; or, How Arietta Saved Him. 


997 ts 


998 “ and the Fighting Fifteen; or, The Raid of the 
Savage Sionx. 

999 “ Tassoing the Lynchers; or, Arietta’s Quick Shot. 

1000 '* and “Arizona Al’; or, The Wonderful Luck of 
a Cowboy. 

1001 “ Corraling the Road Agents; or, Arietta and the 
Outlaw’s Bride, 5 

1002 “ Facing His Foes; or, The Shake-Up At Shiver 
Split. 

1003 “ Stepping a Stampede; or, Arietta and the Cow 
Girls. : 

1004 “ Hottest Trail; or, The Gold Cache of the 
Desert. 

1005 “ Rifle Duel; or, Arietta’s Cross-fire. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price, 7e. per copy, in money or pos- 
tage stamps, by 


HARRY E. WOLFF, Pub, 166 W. 23d St, N. ¥. 
——————————————— 
HOW TO 


SCENARIOS WRITE THEM 


Price 85 Cents Per Copy 


This book contains all the most recent changes in the 
method of construction and submission of scenarios. 


Sixty Lessons, covering every phase of scenario writ- 


ing. For sale by all Newsdealers and Bookstores. 
If you cannot procure a copy, send us the price, 
. 85 cents, in money or postage stamps, and we will 
mail you one, postage free. Address 


L. SENARENS, 219 Seventh tve, New York, N. Y. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 


Useful, Instructive, and Amusing. They Contam 
Valuable Information on Almost Every Subject 


No. 1, NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREA 
BOOK,—Coutaining the great oracle of human Pfii 
also the true meaning of almost any kind of dreams, 
SIRERE with charms, ceremonies and curious games of 
cards.. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS. —The great book of 
magic und card tricks, containing full instructions on 
all leading card tricks of the day, also the most popular 
magical illusions as performed by our leading ma- 
gicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book. 

No, 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of 
flirtation are fully explained by this little book, Be- 
sides the various methods of handkerchief, tan, glove, 
parasol, window and hat flirtation, it contains a full list 
of the language and sentiment of flowers, 

No, 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to 
love, courtship atid marriage, giving sensible advice, 
rules and etiquette to be observed, with many curious 
and interesting things not generally known, 

No. 7% HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illus- 
trated and containing full instructions for the manage- 
ment and training of the canary, mockingbird, bobolink, 
blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made 
easy. Containing over thirty illustrations of guards. 
blows and the different positions of a good boxer. Every 
boy should obtain one of these useful and instructive 
books, as it will teach you how to box without an in- 
structor. 

No. iL HOW TO WRITE LOVE-LETTERS.—A most 
complete little book, containing full directions for writ- 
ing love-letters, and when to use them, giving specimen 
letters for young and old. 

No, 13. HOW TO DO IT; Or, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
It is a great life secret, and one that every young 
man desires to know all about. There's happiness in it 

No, 4. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand- 
book for making all kinds of candy, ice-cream, syrups, 
essences, etc. d 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL. —i 
the brightest and most valuable little books over iva 
to the worid. Wverybody wishes to know how to be- 
come beautiful, both male and female. The secret ig 
simple and almost costless. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENIN 
PARTY.—A most complete compendium of aa TAA 
card diversions, comie recitations, etc., suitable for par- 
jor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more 
for the money than any book published. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DREAMS.—This little 
book gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams to- 
gether with lucky and unlucky days. i 

No. 24. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO IN 6 
MEN.—Containing full directions for writlig to eae 
temen on all subjects, 
_ No. 2. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAS'T.—Contain- 
ing full directions for all kinds of gymnastic sports 
and athletic exercises. Embracing thirty-five illustra- 
tions. By Professor W. Macdonald. 

No, 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT. 
~ Fully illustrated. Full instructions are given in this 
little book, together with instructions on swimming and 
riding, companion sports to boating. ca 

No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Every one tg 
desirous of knowing what his fnture life will bring 
forth, whether happiness or misery, wealth or poverty. 
You can tell by a glance at this little book. Buy one 
and be convinced. 5 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Dvery 
boy should know how inventions originated. This book 
explains them all, giving examples in electricity, hy- 
draulics, magnetism, optics, pneumatics, mechanics, ete, 

No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive 
books on cooking ever published. It contains recipes 
for cooking meats, fish, game and oysters; also pies, 
puddings, cakes and all kinds of pastry, and a grand 
collection of recipes. 

No, 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules 
and etiquete of good society and the easiest and most 
approved methods of appearing to good advantage at 
parties, balls, the theatre, church, and in the drawing- 
room. 
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address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, in 
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